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W, EN acute hypotension 


endangers life; when rapid, safe, 
sustained vasoconstriction is 
needed— 


One Per Cent Sterile Solution of 


NEO-SYNEPHRIN 
HYDROCHLORIDE 


(laevo-alpha-hydroxy-beta-methyl-amino-3 
hydroxy ethylbenzene hydrochloride) 


An efficient vasopressor with pro- 
longed effect—active even after 
repeated administration—less 
toxic in therapeutic dosage than 


ephedrine or epinephrine. 
Supplied in rubber capped vials 
containing 15 ce. of a sterile 1% 


solution. 
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FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 


DETROIT « MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


One morsel of Edelweiss Superb Jelly will turn 
a crust of toast into a delicacy . . . and as 
easily transform a crusty patron into a picture 
of geniality. The sun seems to shine in the 
glint of these luscious Preserves. 







Mint, Orange, Strawberry and many other Sexton varieties are all 
equally colorful and flavorful! 


Preserves and Jellies, made in 


Sexton sunshine kitchens, ac- S E xXT© N 


ro] 67-60 & we an 1010) bY) 


cording to time-tested recipes, xe 
; <683s> 

are warranted to lighten any 
: CHICAGO BROOKLYN 

menu, brighten any meal. 



































SEXTON FINE QUALITY FOODS 
FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


ALL packed without sugar or seasoning. FRUITS packed 
in the NATURAL JUICE of the FRUIT. 


Analyses On Every Can 
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Accurate Apposition 


WITH LESS TRAUMA, BETTER HEMOSTASIS 
AND ABSENCE OF REACTION 


D&G Fine-gauge Catgut offers the distinct advantage of absorba- 
bility in addition to the other benefits attributed to sutures of 
small diameter. Furthermore, it may be freely used without re- 
course to special technics or sacrifice of operating time. 

Its development was the outcome of exhaustive studies which 
led to two important discoveries —(1) a method for producing 
catgut strands in these small diameters (0000 and 00000) with 
adequate strength for general use; (2) a treatment insuring gradual 
absorption and prolonged retention. 

The compatibility of this new material with the tissues, its 
ease of handling and other physiologic and mechanical advantages 
have been demonstrated by extensive clinical use in a wide range 
of surgical procedures. Reports of experimental studies and clini- 


cal findings will be sent on request. 


Day its eeoewe mn, ENC ., BROORLIN, N.Y... U. Ss. A. 





D&G FINE-GAUGE CATGUT 











Remember 


that positive assurance 
of pressure sterilization 
can be had only by the 
use of an inside indica- 
tor, the 


Diack Control 
placed at the heart of 


the largest dressing 
pack. 


Pressure gauges, ther- 
mometers, and clocks, 
tell temperatures on the 
outside of the dressing 
packs. 


A. W. Diack 


5719 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 
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FEATURE FOR FEATURE, PROMETHEUS 


IS YOUR BEST FOOD CONVEYOR BUY! 








@ Prometheus builds ruggedness, eco- 
nomical operation, long life into every 
conveyor. These qualities, plus popu- 
lar price, make Prometheus your best 


Si | food conveyor buy. 


Note the model (no. 1038A)_illus- 
trated. It has four 81, quart contain- 
ers, and three 5 quart containers, and 
| serves 75 to 100 patients. Stainless 
| steel top and drop shelf. Sliding 
cover for meat compartment. A fine 
conveyor — and a fine value! 





WRITE FOR CONVEYOR CATALOG 


NINTH AVE. 


PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP. sew vors ciry 
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Another important chapter 


IN ANTIBACTERIAL CHEMOTHERAPY ! 


@ The new sulfonamide derivative—Sulfathiazole—constitutes an addi- 
tional triumph of chemotherapeutic research which will prove of great 
value to clinical medicine. 


Numerous cases of pneumococcus pneumonia and of staphylococcus 
septicemia have responded with dramatic promptness to the curative 
action of this thiazole analogue of sulfapyridine. Sulfathiazole is usually 
administered in doses that are essentially the same as those of sulfa- 
pyridine, but it is more uniformly absorbed and has less tendency to 
cause serious nausea or vomiting. 


Sulfathiazole is effective also against other pathogenic organisms, but 
its general clinical application in such infections should await the pub- 
lished reports on various investigations still in progress. 


Write for literature which discusses the indications, 
dosage and possible side effects of Sulfathiazole. 


‘1 SULFATHIAZOLE-WINTHROP 


§ HOW SUPPLIED: Sulfathiazole-Winthrop is supplied in tablets of 
0.5 Gram (7.72 grains), bottles of 50, 100 and ‘500; also (primarily 
for children) in tablets of 0.25 Gram (3.86 grains), bottles of 50, 
100 and 500. 
For. preparing test solutions, Sulfathiazole-Winthrop is available in 
WINTHROP bottles of 5 Grams. 








Circular containing detailed information is enclosed in each package. 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician NEW YORK, N. Y. © WINDSOR, ONT. 
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1 1853 there were but 30 medical and 
surgical hospitals in the United States. 
Today, more than 5,500 serve the country, 
have a total average daily census of 
nearly 400,000 patients! 


Hospital associations and publications 
provide a means whereby these many 
hospitals may keep in touch with one 
another, exchange ideas and experi- 
ences from which all may benefit. 


Representatives of firms selling their 
branded products throughout the nation 
are another important means of contact 


KNOWN BRANDS 





between hospitals. Each salesman visits 
many institutions, acquires a wealth of 
varied personal experience. Each man’s 
firm keeps him posted on developments 
outside his territory, adds still more to 
his fund of knowledge that each hospital 
is privileged to draw on. 


Why not enlist the help of the salesmen 
of branded products? Such @ group rep- 
resents the 98 member firms of Hospital 
Industries Association, companies with a 
total of more than 2,000 years of service 
to the hospitals of America. 


KNOWN QUALITY 


HOSPITAL INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 1939-40 








A. S. Aloe G Compan St Mo. Faichney Instrument Corp. Watertown, N Y. Oxygen Equipment G Service Co Chicago, Il! 
American Hospital Supply Corp. od it. Faultiess Caster Corporation Evansville, Indiana Parke, Davis G Company Detroit, Michigan 
American Laundry G Machi sed Ea Fimnell System, Inc. Elkhart, Indiana Physician's Record Company Chicago uk hg 
Cincinnati, Ohio J. B. Ford Sales Company Padget Michigan Puritan Compressed Gas Corp. —— City, 
American Radiator G Standard Sanitary Corp. The General Cellulose Co., Inc. Garwood, N. Republic Steel Corporation Clevel. Y One 
Pittsburgh, Pa. General Electric X-Ray Corp. Chicago, {ilsnoss Rhoades G Company , Phitadelr in, Pa. 
American Rolling Mill Co. Middletown, Ohio General oo Sales Co., Siew York City will es Inc. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
American Sterilizer Company Erie, Pa Frank A. Halil G Son lew York City Ww. Saunders Company Philadelphia, Pa 
Angelica Jacket Company St.Louis, Mo. James G Hardy & Co. Crecage, Ilinois oh Morris onpany Madison, Wisconsin 
James L. Angle Furn._ Co. Ludington, Michigan Hill-Rom Company Batesville, Indiana +e G Sad Inc New York City 
Applegate Chemical Company Chicago, —— Hobart Manufacturing Co. Troy, New York O. Schoedinger Columbus, Ohio 
Armstrong Cork Company caste Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co Boston, Mass. Baad ‘Sectional System Indianapolis, Indiana 
Bard-Parker C y, Inc. Danbury, hie Hospital Equipment Company New York City Ad Seidel G Sons Chicago, Illinois 
The Bass:ck Company Bridgeport. Conn Hospital Management Chicago, Ilinois John Sexton G Eco any Chicago, IIlingis 
Becton, Dickinson G Co. Rutherford, N._J Hospital Topics and Buyer Chicago, Illinois The Simmons Company Chicago, Ilinois 
Bruck’s Nurses Outfitting Co., Inc N. Y. City In‘end Bea Laboratories, Inc. Huntington, Ind Snow-White Garment Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis 
The Burdick Corporation Milton, Wisconsin In'and Bed Company Chicago, Illinois sprung Air Matinee - aaa Holland, Mich 
Tre Burrows Sea Sa Chicago. Illinois Jameson, Chicago, Iilinors R. Squibb G Sons Co. New York City 
Carolina Absorbent Cotton Co. Charlotte, N. C. Jarvis & i Inc Palmer, Mass. Fete Apparel Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Castie Company, Wilmot Rochester, New York Johnson & Johnson New Brunswick, N. J Standard Electric Company — Springfield, Mass 
Clark Linen ad Chicago, IHinois H. L. Judd Co., Inc. New York City Stanley Supply Company New York City 
Clay-Adams Co. New York City Kelley-Koett Company Covington, Kentucky Thorner Brbs. New York City 
Coloate- Pammotive. ‘Peet Co Jersey City, N. J. The Kent i aml Inc. Rome, New York Troy Laundry & Machine Co. New York City 
Warren E Collins, Inc Boston, Mass. Kenwood M Albany, New York u Ase : Site 4 New ORE 
Colson —— Elyria, Ohio Lewis ae Company Walpole, Mass Gnited St « arte eae bie Dain’ iGo y 
Crane Company Chicago, Iilinois Samuel Lewis Company, Inc. _New York City nited States Gutta Providence, Ricite Senne 
Cutter coeeratertie Berkeley, California Marvin-Neitzel Corporation Troy, New York S. Hoft Mach ra New York Cit 
F. A. Davis Company Philadelphia, Pa. Massillon Rubber Company Massillon, Ohio U joffman Machinery man lew Yor AY 
Davis G Geck, Inc Brooklyn, N. Y Meinecke Company New York City Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. St. Louis, 
), A. Deknatel G Son, inc. Queens Vil., L.I., N.Y. The Mennen Campany on, New Jersey C. D Williams G Company Philadelphia. Pa 
DePuy Manufacturing Co. Warsaw, Indiana Midland Chemical Compa que, lowa Williams Pivot Sash Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Doehier "4 Furniture Co. New York City Modern Hospital Pub! Gospany Ghicebo, i Wilson Rubber Company Canton, Ohio 
Duntop Tire G Rubber Co. Buffalo, New York National Lead Com New York City The Max Wocher G Son Co. Cincinnati, Offio 
Eichentaubs’ Pittsburgh, Pa. Ohio Chemical G Mfg. Co. Clevelant, Ohio Zimmer Manufacturing Company Warsaw, Ind 
L. v. jase ani mpcny, inc. Ww rk Uity enry L. Kautmann ana Uo. ston, . 
L. C. Chase and Co | New York Cit: H L. Kauf d C Boston, Mass 
Continental Hospital Service, Inc. Cleveland, 0. E : Kitchen-Katch-All Corp. Greenwich, Conn. 
Denoyer-Geppert Comzany Chicago, Hl. International Nickel Co. New York City Shampaine Company St. Louis, Mo. 
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Castle’s No. 12 Light is easiest for the nurse to ad- 
just. By finger touch, it will project its beam from 
any angle from any point in a7’ circle. Light itself 
tilts and turns— also slides on rotating track. 


r 














The incision in the body is the dark pocket in 
which the surgeon wants light... he won't 
complain if it is “bright as day”. But he will 
complain if in getting “light into the pocket”, 
he has too much light outside, so that the 
drapes and instruments glare. 

Right there is where Castle lighting is differ- 
ent in optical design. It builds up a properly 
high illumination at the bottom and on the sides 
of a cavity with minimum surface intensity, 
hence less glare. 

Castle does this in the No. 12 Light by hav- 
ing 112 cones of light all at different angles. 
This multiple step reflection gives a soft light 













on the drapes and a penetrating multiple-angle 
illumination a/l over the cavity walls. 

Contrast this balance of multiple-step reflec- 
tion with the glare of single or parallel beam 
projection. With the latter, to get light into the 
incision, surface intensity must be stepped up 
to a point where surface glare is pronounced 
... eye fatigue materially increased. 

Surgeons find that the No. 12’s soft light is 
always where they want it. Ask for data on 
Simplicity of Installation. 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 
1266 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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eee A DONOR had been previously 
typed but had gone out for a cup of coffee 
and was not immediately available. Serum 
was administered to this patient at once and 
the result was nothing short of miraculous. 
She was immediately taken out of shock, had 


a good night and today is making satisfactory 





convalescence. There is no question in any- 


one’s mind here but that this patient’s life 
was saved by serum.”’ 

This is just one of a number of such re- 
ports received by Cutter Laboratories from 
physicians during the short period in which 


stock serum and plasma have been available. 















Now a “blood 
bank” for every 
hospital. No 
typing or cross- 













matching required. 


CUTTER HUMAN SERUM AND PLASMA 
for your emergency needs 


In severe primary or secondary shock 
the life of the patient hangs by a thread. 
Time is the essence of the success of 
treatment. The blood cells have piled 
up along the walls of the capillaries, and 
the fluid and serum protein have escaped 
into the tissues. 

Dextrose and saline solutions, which 
are immediately available, will replace 
the lost fluid but not the serum protein. 





Transfusion takes time to secure the 
donor and make necesary tests, and ex- 
cept in shock due to hemorrhage, the 
cells hinder rather than help by pro- 
ducing more viscous blood. Serum or 
plasma, which up until now have been 
of only limited availability, restores 
the serum protein and fluid without 
adding unwanted cells. Available in 
250 c.c. Saftiflasks, the approximate 
equivalent of 500 c.c. of whole blood. 
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The Friendly Hospital Journal 


Distributed monthly to every hospital, sanatorium, and allied institution 
in the United States and dependencies 


BUYER 








Boston is an interesting city for a conven- 
tion. It affords opportunity to look at Bunk- 
er Hill, Lexington Common, and other his- 
toric spots where the Republic had travail 
in its youth. Timely right now for a re- 
verential visit. If you have an extra day, 
see Gloucester and the fishing boats. In any 
event, go down to the wharves and look at the 
harbor. 

+ + 

For twenty-five cents a year Viscount Astor 
has leased 22 acres of his estate in England 
to the Canadian Red Cross for a hospital. 
Sir Frederick Banting is director of the patho- 
logical department. 

+ + 

A mysterious donor has given away $100,- 
000 in Waterbury, Conn. The city's two hos- 
pitals each received $25,000, which proves 
that it is well for every hospital to keep its 
record of service in the public eye. 

+ + 


A doctor in the Mayo clinic has invented 
a pocket tube of oxygen to save aviators of 
bombing planes who have to bail out at 
altitudes of 35,000 feet. The English are 
devising ways and means of delivering a 
lethal wallop to the dive bombers. And so 
it goes. 

+ + 

A well-known Chicago physician and sur- 
geon was robbed by a pseudo-medic who 
presented credentials of such apparent valid- 
ity that he was permitted to witness an opera- 
tion, during the course of which he disap- 
peared, and so did the Chicago doctor’s 
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watch and valuables and money. Point: 
(add Things We Never Knew Till Now) it 
is evidently possible to fake even A.M.A. and 
similar gild-edge proofs of identity. 

+ + 

We were tickled by the N. Y. Herald Tri- 

bune's comment in review of Dr. Eugene de 
Savitsch's “In search of Complications." 
Videlicet: ''Doctors' memoirs are almost in- 
variably both spicier and mellower than those 
of politicians, actors or men of affairs; one 
reason being, of course, that like newspaper 
men, doctors meet such interesting people." 

+ + 

Have we any fishermen readers? If so, 

note that the Detroit "Free Press" offers this: 
"A science note says brook trout lose 2.6% 
of their length in death. THERE is a fisher- 
man's alibi that IS an alibi!" 

+ + 


Newest hero of medicine to be dramatized 
is Joseph Goldberger, the modest, hard-work- 
ing public health official whose classical 
work on Vitamin B provided the cure for 
pellagra. An interesting short feature on his 
life and work is now being shown at our 
cinema emporiums. 

+ + 

The Free French General de Gaulle ap- 
peals for surgical instruments. The Bundles 
for Britain, In¢., is asking American hospitals 
for donations of surgical instruments for Eng- 
lish hospitals, and Dr. MacEachern is re- 
minded that in 1776, Dr. Burney, sent to 
Philadelphia to purchase surgical instruments, 





reported that the only workmen in the city 
who could make them were busy making arms. 
Fortunately, our American surgical instrument 
people are equipped to supply all the needs 
of anyone for this essential. 


The maps are changing so rapidly, that be- 
fore you read this, Rumania may be a dif- 
ferent color, and have new boundaries to give 
the cartographer a headache. But it has 
1,074 people over one hundred years old, and 
that, in a population of nineteen and a half 
millions, is something. 

+ + 

War destroys the normal statistical ratio 
between the sexes, states ‘Medical Record." 
At birth, the sex ratio is generally 106 boys 
to 100 girls, but this relative abundance of 
males does not last. The male is the weaker 
sex, in regard to health; the male death rate 
is higher from birth. One of the tragedies 
of the present European conflict is that it 
bears most heavily upon young men in their 
twenties, whose numbers are already far under 
normal because of the low birth rates during 
the first world war. 

+ + 

Should the Civil population be finger- 
printed? It is claimed that such a measure 
would identify victims of amnesia, drownings, 
automobile accidents, disasters such as train 
wrecks, and other identity-obsuring causes. 
Opponents argue that universal fingerprinting 
is regimentation and is contrary to the Amer- 
ican tradition. We note that President 
Roosevelt and Vice President Garner have 
voluntarily placed their prints on file. 

+ + 


Lunching in a Chicago loop restaurant — 
and attracting more attention than a pair of 
cinema celebrities: Dr. Thomas Parran, sur- 
geon-general of the United States, and Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen. 

+ + 

The state of Michigan is reported using 
a state-owned airplane for the speedy trans- 
port to hospitals of infantile paralysis patients. 

+ + 


Sight for inspiration: Fireworks illuminating 
the colossal heads of Washington, Jefferson, 
Roosevelt and Lincoln out there on rocky 


Mount Rushmore. 
+ + 


Why — and it’s an extremely moot query, 
which has no doubt been propounded by our 


seniors and our superiors before! — do hos- 
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pitals permit the use and the duplication of 
their names by all and sundry mercantile 
and other establishments anywhere in the 
hospitals’ vicinity? A check-up reveals that 
in Chicago there are three hospitals whose 
names have been appropriated by near-by 
lunch-wagons, pants-pressing shops, cigar 
stores, etc. The first several passers-by asked, 
replied that they assumed these enterprises 
were connected with the hospitals whose 


names they bore. ‘i 


When Adam Sebastian was 19 years old, 
he started work as a male attendant in the 
Cincinnati Jewish hospital. He has now been 
in service 3! years, and Dr. List and his staff 
figure this as a record. So they had an an- 
niversary celebration, with flowers and tele- 
grams and speeches. 

+ 


Under the leadership of Dr. Philip D. 
Wilson, chief surgeon of the Hospital for 
the Ruptured and Crippled, of New York, 
three surgical teams, comprising twelve medi- 
cal volunteers, are now in England to aid 
Great Britain’s war victims. 

+ + 

We receive numerous requests for THE 
preferred form of the professional term — 
"“dietist," “dietetist," "dietician," "dietitian." 
We prefer the last named... . as found in 
the Webster, New International. 

+ + 

According to a press dispatch from Holly- 
wood "Give an actor the role of a doctor 
and his dramatic future is secure." ‘T would 
be swell if every real-life doctor could be 
equaliy assured that his future were secure. 

+ + 

The human eye is said to be able to dis- 
tinguish differences between two million col- 
ors and shades. Hence the ads for varying 
colors of lip-stick and mascara, no doubt. 

+ + 


Word via personal sources from London 
is to the effect that the hospitals of the world’s 
largest cities are functioning about as nor- 
mally; the personnel unaffected by the stress 
and strain of living under the steady threat 
of bombs. 

+ + 


That terror of the hospital — pneumonia 
— is receiving major attention from the in- 
vestigators. A preventive in the form of a 
vaccine is announced by army medical peo- 
ple, who have been testing it on the CCC. 
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Arnold F. Emch 


(See front cover) 


eh COORDINATE a convention program covering the scope and 


magnitude of the one awaiting you in Boston is a TASK, and con- 

J gratulations to Dr. Arnold F. Emch who accomplished it. Anent 

bouquets — a fine floral specimen, too, fer the Chicago Hospital Council, who 

in 1936 first enticed the present assistant secretary of the A.H.A. from other 

pursuits to his current concern with hospital affairs. He was Council director, 
just prior to his affiliation with the A.H.A. 


A brilliant academic background, supplemented by practical experience in 
organization problems, gives Dr. Emch a peculiarly apt and well-rounded ap- 
proach to the field. Something of his versatility is indicated by the variety of 
pamphlets and monographs which he has authored in Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, Scripta Mathematica, Banker's Monthly, and such, covering the varying 
fields of science, philosophy, mathematics, industrial management and develop- 
ment. Incidentally, his “Calculus of Logical Implication,” presented to the 
American Mathematical Society, at Harvard’s Tercentenary celebration, inspired 
Harvard Professor C. I. Lewis’ article on ‘‘Emch’s Calculus and Strict Implica- 
tion,’ both of much interest to the world of mathematics. 


To add just another item or two to the scholastic background, we'll men- 
tion that master’s degree and “cum laude’’ from the U. of Illinois, and Ph.D. 
from Harvard. He was also a lecturer in the graduate seminar in scientific 
methodology, Northwestern U., in 1936. Since entry into the hospital field, 
Dr. Emch has been a frequent and brilliant contributor to hospital journalism. 
His speaking ability is a happy parallel, making him a welcome addition to a 
program listing. 

More facets in the Emch versatility include a marked deftness at drawing 
which made him chief draftsman at Camp Funston, Kansas, in 1919. He was 
born in Manhattan, Kansas, in 1899, and was co-owner and supt. of the Emch 
Construction company in Wichita, 1921-22. During the war, he served as a 
member of the A.E.F. in France, attached to the medical corps, Mobile Hos- 
pital No. 100. Afterwards, in 1921, he sailed the islands of the South At- 
lantic as supercargo on the S.S. Dio. 


All the capabilities aforementioned, plus understanding and breadth: in 
viewpoint has made Dr. Emch a valuable addition to the national hospital as- 
sociation. He’s secretary of the committee on coordination of activities, head 
of the Presidents’ and Secretaries’ Mid-year conference; is an associate director 
of the Chicago Institute for Hospital Administrators. 


Dr. Emch’s father is Professor Arnold Emch, who recently retired as sen- 
ior professor of mathematics, U. of Illinois. Mrs. Emith is the well-known 
psychiatrist. He's Swiss, by parentage (had his elementary education at Real- 
schule, Basle, Switzerland). Mountaineering’s his hobby, also books, music, 
dogs and country life. 
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A HOSPITAL EXPERIMENTS IN HELPS 





FOR HEARING 


BLIND man, patiently tapping 

his way along the pathway he 

does not see, is a figure to chal- 
lenge public sympathy. His disability is dram- 
atic, apparent. Deafness, on the other hand, 
bears no obvious earmarks. The afflicted, 
himself, only gradually realizes his handicap, 
finally grows to shun certain social and business 
contacts, of necessity, and so — slowly with- 
draws into his world of silence. 

Some 10% of our populace live their lives 
socially and economically handicapped by im- 
paired hearing. Yet Otology has been called 
the “Stepchild of Medicine,” and until re- 
cently, interest in its problems has been highly 
abstract. 

One of the most complete laboratory units 
of its kind in the country, where research along 
these lines goes forward, is located at Abing- 
ton (Pa:) Memorial hospital. Here, a group 
of trained workers who have been carrying on 
investigations in this field foroten years, de- 
vote their entire time to this end. 

Research in any field of medicine so strictly 
a specialty would seem, ordinarily, to be as- 
sociated with investigation carried on in the 
larger medical schools and their auxiliary hos- 
pitals. However, the medical director of Ab- 
ington Memorial, appreciating the importance 
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of sponsoring research projects, even in a gen- 
eral hospital, about five years ago asked a 
group of investigators from Johns Hopkins 
medical school to continue their work at his 
institution. 

So — a site was set off in the basement, and 
thanks to the generosity of interested friends, 
the laboratory is equipped with apparatus for 
measuring hearing loss which involves specific 
technical procedures not available elsewhere 
in the United States. 

The location of the laboratory, of course, 
assures that its delicate and complicated equip- 
ment is isolated as far as possible from the 
noise and vibration of the building itself. In 
addition to being soundproofed, both rooms 
comprising the laboratory are electrically 
shielded against interference from electrical 
apparatus used in the hospital proper. 

The one room, large and ventilated, is used 
for clinical and experimental purposes. It 
consists of a room within a room, an air space 
between the two, the inner one supported from 
the actual foundation floor by means of spe- 
cial springs. Two specially constructed doors, 
large enough to permit entry of a stretcher or 
wheel chair, seal the entrance. ‘This area af- 
fords an attenuation of outside noises amount- 
ing to about 50 decibels. The noise level of 
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the laboratory itself is considerably below this. 
Any disturbance which might “‘percolate’” from | 
the outside, through the ventilating system, is 
largely eliminated by placement of acoustically | 
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And by its efforts, patients are saved the time 
and expense involved in futile routine treat- 
ment. When special measures are indicated, 
the patient can be assured of a reasonable 
chance of benefit. It’s the occasional achieve- 
ment resulting from this sustained effort, con- 
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treated concrete baffles at inlets and outlets. 

The other room, likewise soundproof, is a 
booth utilized largely for the special measure- 
ments required in experimental procedures. 

Aside from pure research in the field, the 
laboratory's chief interest lies in the possible 
clinical application of its experimental find- 
ings, and the development of new apparatus 
and procedures designed to diagnose the actual 
cause of specific types of hearing loss. To this 
end, all the apparatus used, with the exception 
of a beat frequency oscillator and one com- 
mercial audiometer, has been designed and 
built in the laboratory itself, for use in tests 
for both air and bone conduction. 

This type of approach to hearing problems 
is necessarily laborious and time-consuming. 
All apparatus must be constantly checked to 
assure reliability and uniformity of measure- 
ments. The diagnostic study given each pa- 
tient requires the combined effort of at least 
three individuals highly trained in operation 
of acoustic equipment and interpretation of the 
various audiometric examinations. In addition 
to routine medical examination and laboratory 
tests, any special tests indicated are made, and 
audiograms are repeated at least three times. 

However, the laboratory’s methods of ap- 
praising therapeutic results are rapidly becom- 
ing standard criteria throughout the country. 
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tributing relief to such serious disability, which 
is ample justification for all the labor involved, 
in the opinion of the laboratory director. 

Deafness, he points out, is never cured in 
the sense that completely normal hearing is re- 
stored . . . unless it’s so simple a matter as 
removal of wax, or other mechanical factor. 

There are two definite approaches to the en- 
tire problem. First, medical or surgical treat- 
ments. Of these, the ‘‘almost miraculous cures 
reported occasionally in the scientific and pub- 
lic press have not yet been time-tested,” he 
believes. Replacement treatment in proven 
vitamin and glandular deficiencies may relieve 
certain profound symptoms, but never cure. 

The second approach is the electrical hear- 
ing aid to compensate for lost auditory powers. 
Prescribing such equipment is one of the im- 
portant functions of the laboratory. 








OUNDS the call to convention — and 

Boston’s our destination. The pa- 
triotic theme is in the ascendancy — 
and Boston’s the city with a “corner” on his- 
tory. Supts. can’t even rise and sing “Amer- 
ica” for the umptieth time at the President’s 
banquet and ball, but there’s a smack of spe- 
cial significance to it. This lusty hymn was 
first sung in Boston on Independence Day, 
1832. (And did you know that nearby Ox- 
ford was the birthplace of Clara Barton?) 

But there — the mere mention of the 42nd 
convention-city seems to call for a guide-book 
fact recital. We did that last month, and 
here’s the convention program ready for the 
reading. Incidentally, that’s historically rele- 
vant, too. Boston, you know, was the earliest 
school center in the United States, and this 
year’s sessions comprise a noteworthy finishing 
school for supts., an educational opportunity 
not to be overlooked. 

Convention figures in general have taken a 
sky-rocket this year, putting sanction on that 
“In Union There Is Strength Idea.” Now, 
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year. 











if ever, hospitals need to join hands to preserve 
the fundamental principles for which we stand. 
Remember 1939? The International Hospi- 
tal association program-that-never-was was 
planned on the “world unity in relief of suffer- 
ing” theme. Now our current program devotes 
one special session to preparedness plans, with 
addresses by the surgeons general of army, 
navy and public health service. So move world 


events! 


Well — on to brighter aspects. The aux- 
iliary section, new last year, was so successful 
they've added a couple of round tables this 
And a new intern and residency section 
is tribute to a rising tide of interest, and to 
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hospitals’ increasing recognition of their re- 
sponsibility as training grounds. 

The combined association programs will 
yield up a selection of more than 150 sessions. 
As we told you last month there'll be the big- 
gest and most up-to-date technical exposition 
of its kind — 160 exhibits, occupying 256 
booths, no less. Commercial and educational 
exhibits and all day-time sessions are to be 
held in Mechanics’ Hall (you'll find a picture 
of it on page 18). 

Here’s a listing of headquarters for the 
A.H.A. and concurrent groups that may come 
in handy: 

A.H.A., Hotel Statler; American Protestant 
Hospital association, Copley Plaza; American 
College of Hospital Administrators, Hotel 
Statler; American Association of Occupational 
Therapy, the Somerset; the American Asso- 





Left — Concord bridge and the charming stretch of 
country road "where once the embattled farmers 
stood and fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Center — The Salem Village, with its picturesque 
reminders of an historic past. The Town House, built 
before 1774, was the seat of the first Provincial 
Congress. 


Right — One of the famous landmarks around Glou- 
cester. Designed by Leonard P. Craske as a perma- 
nent memorial to Gloucester fishermen who have lost 
their lives at sea. 
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ciation of Nurse Anesthetists, Hotel Touraine; 
Hospital Industries’ association, Copley Plaza. 

There’s a real whirl of social events, as the 
society columnists say, and for announcements 
of these and special events, as well as for daily 
news as it evolves, keep close watch on the 
Daily Bulletin. 


Pharmacy Section 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Monday, Sept. 16 — Rev. Jens Hall 


Chairman Worth L. Howard, City Hospital 
of Akron, Ohio, presiding. 

The universities accept their responsibility 
for training hospital pharmacists. Cost vs. 
service. Relationship of the pharmacist to oth- 
er professional groups. What the medical 
supt. expects of his pharmacist. The formulary 
system. 

Hospital Service Plan Session 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Monday — Warren Hall 

Chairman Frank Van Dyk, executive direc- 
tor, Associated Hospital Service of New York, 
will preside over this Session. 

























Recent developments 
in hospital service 
plans. Next steps in 
hospital service plans. 
Hospital plans and in- 
dustrial health. 


Dietetic Section 
2:00-4:00 p.m. — Monday 
Talbot Hall 
Chairman Dr. Joe R. 
Clemmons, Roosevelt 

hospital, New York City, presiding. 

A nutritional study of hospital diets. Are 
special diets overdone? Panel discussion cover- 
ing (a) Tools for management (b) Training 
for supervision (c) Training the personnel 
(d) Rating the employee. 





Social Service Section 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Monday — Louie Hall 


Chairman Frank J. Walter, St. Luke’s hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., presiding. 

Is the social service department the logical 
bridge between the voluntary hospital and the 
government ? — discussed from the viewpoints 
of the hospital, an administrator from another 
community, and a broad approach to the prab- 
lem. What is social service, where does it be- 
gin, and where does it end? 


President's Session 
8:00-9:30 p.m. Monday — Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Fred G. Carter, presiding 


Invocation. Addresses of welcome by: 
Mayor Maurice J. Tobin, Boston; Dr. Chas. 
F. Wilinsky, president, New England Hospital 
assembly; Oliver G. Pratt, president Massa- 
chusetts Hospital association. Dr. Carter's 
presidential address. Introduction of Presi- 
dent-Elect Dr. Benjamin W. Black. Presenta- 
tion of A.H.A. annual award of merit. Pres- 
entation of National Hospital Day awards by 
Albert G. Hahn, chairman of the National 
Hospital Day committee. A general reception 
for members, wives and friends follows this 
session. 


Round Table on Hospital Service Plans 
9:00-I1 a.m. Tuesday, Sept. 17 — Warren Hall 
Chairman Abraham Oseroff, Montefiore hos- 

pital, Pittsburgh, Pa., presiding. 

Interdependence of hospitals and hospital 

service plans. This discussion will be lead by 
Dr. Nathaniel W. Faxon, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral hospital, Boston, assisted by nine panel 
discussants. 


Tuberculosis Section | 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Tuesday — Talbot Hall 


Chairman Dr. E. S. Mariette, Glen Lake 
sanatorium, Oak Terrace, Minn., presiding. 





Happy landing! 
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The convention visitor above is about to drop in on New England Deaconess hospital 
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The detection of unidentified tuberculosis in 
the general hospital. The tuberculosis problem 
in mental hospitals. Future trends in the care 
of the tuberculous. 


Out-Patient Section 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Tuesday — Louie Hall 


Chairman Ray Amberg, Minnesota General 
hospital, Minneapolis, presiding. 

Professional organization of clinics to obtain 
coordinated service in diagnosis, and treatment 
of patients and personal relationship with phy- 
sicians. Medical services in the home. Dis- 
trict physicians’ service from an out-patient 
department. Should out-patient department 
extend its services to the home? The out- 
patient problem in the small town (a) Canada 
(b) U.S. Economies in out-patient organiza- 
tion and administration. 


Business Management Section 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Tuesday — Warren Hall 


Chairman George A. Maclver, Worcester 
(Mass.) City hospital, presiding. 

Demonstration of purchasing routine. Sup- 
ply services and efficiency control. Collection 
methods and social service ratings. The doctor 
and nurse as an aid in economical use of hos- 
pital equipment and supplies. Administrative 
organization for a large hospital. Pension and 


life insurance for hospital employees. Inclu- 


sive rates (panel discussion). 


Tuberculosis Section Il 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Tuesday — Talbot Hall 

Chairman Dr. E. S. Mariette, Glen Lake 
sanatorium, Oak Terrace, Minn., presiding. 

Symposium: The role of the general hos- 
pital in the control of tuberculosis (1) When 
there are insufficient sanatorium beds in the 
community (2) When there are sanatorium 
vacancies in the community (3) From the 
standpoint of the nurse. (4) From the stand- 
point of the thoracic surgeon. 


Children's Hospital Section 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Tuesday — Louie Hall 

Chairman Dr. D. L. Richardson, Children’s 
Division, Rhode Island General hospital, Prov- 
idence, presiding. 

Hospitalization of contagious diseases, or 
central hospital units serving larger areas. 
Trends in pediatrics. The Kiwanis club and 
underprivileged children in hospitals. Stand- 
ards for the care of newborn and premature 
infants in hospitals. Round table: hospitals 
working together for children. 


Trustees’ Section 
7:30-9:00 p.m. Tuesday — Ballroom, Hotel Statler 


Chairman Raymond P. Sloan, trustee, Long 





And if that breeze should veer, he'll just about make the doorstep of Beth Israel hospital, we think. 
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Some of the Famous Sights About Boston 


1. Faneuil Hall. The famous “Cradle of Amer- 
ican Liberty’’ no less! Meetings were held here prior 
to the Revolution, to protest English “fifth column” 
participation in Colonial affairs. Presented to the town 
in 1742 by Peter Faneuil for a market-place. 

2. Old South Meeting House. Here the men of 
the town gathered to “demonstrate” against forcing 
Massachusetts citizens into the English navy, and to 
* Pe. decide the fate of the hated tea tax Boston “threw that 

~~ famous party’ about! 

3. Paul Revere House. The oldest one in a city full of old houses. It was 
built about 1660, but bought by Revere in 1770. A fine restoration job was done 
in 1908. 

4. Mechanics’ Hall. This will be a familiar sight before Convention Week is 
over, because our meetings are held here. 

5. Old State House. Boston’s first town house was built in 1657, later burned. 
The present building replaced it — but what appears here is a “rebuilt job,” for it 
also suffered fire loss. Here met the Colonial courts and legislators, the town and 
city governments, and the General Court of the Commonwealth. In front of it were 
the stocks and whipping post for unruly citizens. Scene of the Boston Massacre. 
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Island College of Med- 
icine, presiding. 

A trustee looks at 
hospital finances. What 
the trustee expects of 
his administrator. What 
the administrator ex- 
pects of her trustees. 
Staffing the community 





hospital. How to 
achieve the ideal hos- 
pital board. 


Construction and Mechanical Section 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Wednesday, Sept. 18 — 
Rev. Jens Hall 


Chairman Dr. A. J. Hockett, Touro infirm- 
ary, New Orleans, La., presiding. 

Modern trends in hospital construction. 
Modernization of the power plant in the hos- 
pital. Decentralized ice making. Plumbing 
and pollution dangers in the hospital. 


Public Relations Round Table 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Wednesday — Warren Hall 
Chairman Michael M. Davis, Ph.D., New 

York City; chairman, Committee on Research 
in Medical economics; chairman, Council on 
Public Education, presiding. 

How hospitals can build public good will. 
An outsider looks at hospitals. Discussion (a) 
How shall we get public good will for volun- 
tary hospitals? (b) How shall we avoid un- 
favorable publicity? (c) What attitude should 
voluntary hospitals have toward: use of tax 
funds for care of needy persons; city county or 
state hospitals ‘n the same community; govern- 
ment control of voluntary hospitals? (d) What 
are the right notes to strike in order to inter- 
est well-to-do persons in giving to hospital 
buildings or endowment? 


Administration Section | 

9:00-11:00 a.m. Wednesday — Paul Revere Hall 

Chairman Albert W. Buck, Ph.D., Charlotte 
Hungerford hospital, Torrington, Conn., pre- 
siding. 

The personnel problem (a) The hospital a 
business concern — Are its personnel prob- 
lems similar to industry? (b) Training of 
personnel (c) Supervision of Personnel. The 
theory and application of inclusive or flat rate 
plan. Administrators’ conference. 


Administration Section II 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Wednesday — Rev. Jens Hall 


Chairman, Oliver G. Pratt, Salem (Mass.) 
hospital, presiding. 
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Rural hospital program. Hospital public 
relations (a) State program (b) Canadian pro- 
gram (c) Hospital Service plan (d) The need 


-of, and a plan for, presenting the case of the 


voluntary hospitals to the people of the United 
States. 
Nursing Section 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Wednesday — Warren Hall 

Chairman, Dr. Nathaniel W. Faxon, Massa- 
chusetts General hospital, Boston, presiding. 

Accrediting nursing schools. Planning 
sound educational programs leads to good nurs- 
ing service. Public support of nursing educa- 
tion: financial and moral. 


Government Hospital Section 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Wednesday — Talbot Hall 
Chairman George P. Bugbee, Cleveland 

(O.) City hospital, presiding. 

Aid to government hospitals under public 
relief programs. What is hospital indigency? 
Specifications and government purchasing. 
Public hospital organization and control. 


Women's Auxiliary Session 

8:00 p.m. Wednesday — Ballroom, Hotel Statler 

Chairman Betty Dumaine, Boston, Mass., 
presiding. 

Volunteer service for women (1) Growth 
of volunteer service and its place in hospitals 
today. (2) Need for trained volunteers and 
where responsibility should be (3) Oppor- 
tunities for women in hospital service. 


Small Hospital Section 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Thursday, Sept. 19 — Warren Hall 


Chairman Mrs. Jewell W. Thrasher, Frasier- 
Ellis hospital, Dothan, Ala., presiding. 

Credits and collections in a small hospital. 
Nursing service in a small hospital, Procedure 
books and standing orders. Program for the 
development of floor nursing and supervision. 
Round table. 


Intern and Residency Section 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Thursday — Talbot Hall 


Chairman Joseph G. Norby, Columbia hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, Wis., presiding. 

General principles of 
an educational program 
for interns and _ resi- 
dents. The content and 
management of a pro- 
gram of education of 
interns and residents in 
a small hospital. Grad- 
uate training in surg- 














ery. The residency program in conjunction 
with the graduate school of medicine. 


Women's Auxiliary Round Tab!es 
2:00-4:30 p.m. Thursday — Hotel Statler 


Mrs. Andre V. Cherbonnier, New York 
City, presides over the first round table. Over 
the second, Mrs. Nehemiah H. Whitman, pres- 
ident of women’s auxiliary, Beth Israel hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass. 

Round table 1: Junior League training. 
Red Cross training. Philadelphia's emergency 
aid training. Volunteer service bureau. 

Round table 2: Committees: Training 
school advisory, Social service advisory, Ladies’ 
auxiliaries and Ladies’ visiting, Hospital Aid. 


General Session (Preparedness) 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Thursday — Warren Hall 
President Fred G. Carter, St. Luk>'s hospital, 
Cleveland, O., presiding 

The discussion centers around preparedness 
from the three separate viewpoints of navy, 
army and public health. 


Banquet and Ball 
7:30 p.m. Thursday — Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
President Fred G. Carter presiding 

Invocation. Singing of ‘America’ and 
“God Save the King.” Trooping of the colors. 
Introduction of distinguished guests. Ad- 
dress. Induction of Dr. Benjamin W. Black, 
as president, followed by adjournment and 
the annual ball. 


General Round Table 
9:30-11:30 a.m. Friday, Sept. 20 — Georgian Room, 
Hotel Statler 
Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, associate di- 
rector, A. C. of S., is coordinator. 
— an 


Educational Session of A. C. of 
H. A. Open to All Supts. 

The American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators, like the Protestant hospitals. 
meets as usual in advance of the A.H.A., 
and their program promises to attract a 
large attendance of “early birds,” Sept. 14 
to i6. The general educational session on 
Monday morning is open to all adminis- 
trators. 

A Juncheon meeting of the board of 
regents, and an executive committee meet- 
ing occupy the first day. Sunday’s schedule 
is 2 full one, including registration, general 
business meeting, convocation, banquet and 
president’s reception. The group will have 
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the pleasure of hearing President Charles 
Seymour, of Yale university, as the banquet 
speaker, and Dr. Frederic A. Washburn, 
consulting director, Cambridge (Mass.) hos- 
pital, at the convocation. 

Monday’s “doings” will cover a general 
educational session, another board of regents’ 
luncheon, and an executive committee meet- 
ing. The educational session will cover 
such topics as: analysis and development 
of personality, how to determine effective- 
ness as an administrator, how to develop 
sources of information, how to prepare one- 
self to write for publication. Dr. Malcolm 
T. MacEachern. A. C. of S., will conduct 
a round table on existing educational courses. 

Seventy-eight are to be inducted directly 
to membership, at this meeting, and 43 to 
associate membership. Advancements to fel- 
lowship will be made by 33, and six will 
advance to membership. 

a ween 


Protestant Hospitals Discuss Some 
Important Fundamentals 
Should the church be in the hospital busi- 
ness? Is there a real need for church hos- 
pitals, and what is their future? Should 
they maintain schools of nursing? Are they 
having financial difficulties largely because 
of heavy free service programs? Is the 
public less philanthropically inclined than 

in the past? 

Discussion of these and other important 
problems will offer the Protestant hospitals 
a thorough survey of their field when the 
association meets in Boston Sept. 13-15, this 
convocation just preceding the A.H.A. con- 
vention. 

The report on national legislation by 
Arthur M. Calvin, alone, will be ‘‘worth 
the price of admission.” Also appearing on 
Saturday morning’s program is Dr. Mal- 
colm T. MacEachern, who speaks on why 
church hospitals should meet the standards 
of the A. C. of S. The special study com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Russell L. Dicks, chap- 
Jain of Presbyterian hospital, Chicago, will 
present its reports on standards for the 
work of the chaplain in a general hospital. 

Some other speeches and speakers will be: 
“Can a Christian Nurse Do Personal Evan- 
gelism in a Hospital?”’, by Supt. Ara Davis, 
Scott & White hospital, Temple, Tex.; 
“Shall the Church Hospital Arrange for 
Social Security for Its Employees?’”, by Supt. 
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E. I. Erickson, Augustana hospital, Chicago; 
“Protestant Hospitals Around the World”, 
Dr. N. E. Davis, Church Relations chair- 
man. Bryce L. Twitty, director of Group 
Hospital Service, of Texas, will tell how 
hospital care insurance helps the church hos- 
pital care for charity cases. 

Robert E. Neff, administrator, Iowa Uni- 
versity hospital, Iowa City, takes as his sub- 
ject: “Can a Hospital Refuse to Care for 
Charity Cases and What Percentage of Char- 
ity Work Can a Hospital Assume?” The 
cooperation of hospitals of all denomina- 
tions in a community will be given discus- 
sion by Albert H. Scheidt, assistant admin- 
istrator, Michael Reese, Chicago. 

Principal speaker at the annual luncheon 
is Robert M. Winn, director of information, 
who will give some interesting pointers about 
Boston. Hospital luminaries. appearing on 
the luncheon program are: Supt. Asa S. 
Bacon, Presbyterian hospital, Chicago; Lake 
Johnson, administrator, Good Samaritan hos- 
pital, Lexington, Ky.; E. E. King, adminis- 
trator, Missouri Baptist hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. Jane Graves, administrator of Alton 
(IIl.) Memorial hospital. 

Rev. Clinton F. Smith presides over the 
closing session on Sunday morning. Rev. 
Paul R. Zwilling, administrator, Evangelical 
Deaconess hospital, St. Louis, Mo., serves 
as president during this assembly. He will 


be succeeded by Guy M. Hanner, adminis- 
trator at Beth-E] General hospital, Colorado 
Springs, who will assume his duties at the 
end of the convention. 
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Penn. Adds Surgery to Benefits 
Hospital Service Association :of Pennsy!- 
vania is now cooperating with the Medical 


‘Service association in providing surgical care 


to patients. The patient is permitted free 
choice of participating hospital and surgeon. 

Rates for coverage are: individual, 35 
cents per month; individual and spouse, $1.05 
per month; and family, $1.75. The family 
includes parents and dependent unmarried 
children under 19 years. Obstetrical service 
is available under the family plan, but not 
under individual and spouse, according to 
Abraham Oseroff, secretary of the Hospital 
Service association. 

The launching of this surgical service oc- 
curs two and a half years after inauguration 
of the hospitalization project. Both are 
non-profit services. 

oo 
Paralysis Warnings Issued 

Ohio and West Virginia last month issued 
warnings of a possible major outbreak of 
infantile paralysis in these states. In the 
Ohio Valley, more than 40 cases of the 
malady were reported during the last week 
of July and the first of August. 

Dr. A. M. Price, head of the West Vir- 
ginia state health department reported that 
the outbreak had reached the epidemic stage 
at Huntington, where 26 cases were listed, 
and named six counties adjacent to Ohio 
and Kentucky as a potential danger zone. 
Twenty active cases of polio had been re- 
ported in Eastern Kentucky within 60 days, 
mostly in counties bordering these states. 


Mercy hospital, Toledo, O., 
is building a new six-story 
addition. At cornerstone 
laying services on Aug. 15, 
Bishop Karl J. Alter ac- 
cepted the flag presented 
by the American Legion. 
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Upper left — Here's Dr. John L. Bower, 
with some of the collection of "Oslerana." 
Center — An outside view of the old "post 
house," and some dedication day visitors. 
Lower — An interesting item: — cabinet 
with instruments used by Dr. Osler. 

Right — Osler at work — taken from an 
old photograph. 
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Cornwell's painting — typically, Osler is 


MEMORIAL TO A 


“I desire no other epitaph than to say I taught 
students in the wards.’ 


IR WILLIAM OSLER, in the course 
of his meteoric career, left an in- 
delible imprint on men and medicine 

— and wrote his own epitaph. One of the 
greatest of the clinicians and teachers, he dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer, and delighted 
his students and biographers as a personality, 
philosopher and wag. 

As professor of clinical medicine at the U. of 
Pennsylvania, he carried his lunch. When King 
George V. made him a baronet, it was ‘‘much 
to the embarrassment of his democratic simplic- 









































sler is making this case a "text" for his interns. 
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ity.”” Osler’s death occurred only in 1919, but 
he is already a tradition, immortalized in med- 
ical history and anecdote. 

During his Philadelphia period (1885- 
1889), when the U. of Pennsylvania felt the 
potent ferment of his influence, he did much 
of his demonstrating at the old autopsy house 
on “Old Blockley’” hospital grounds. Unused 
for 15 years, the “post house” has now been 
restored as his memorial, dedicated at services 
on June 8. More than 1,000 physicians at- 
tended, including 11 resident physicians who 
had served with and under him. 

The “post house’ makes a peculiarly fitting 
shrine. Fanatic on pathology that he was, he 
spent most of his Sundays here, and when he 
found something interesting, sent out the run- 
ner to “get all the boys.” So popular were his 
autopsies that a hole was cut in the ceiling, to 
increase visibility. 

The square stone building has been pre- 
served through the continuing interest of Os- 
ler’s old students, and the timely financial as- 
sistance of John Wyeth & Brother, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. An important part of the cere- 
mony included the first public showing of the 


Cornwell painting, “Osler at Old Blockley.” Upper right — Dr. William George Mac- 
Osler first introduced American interns to Callum, professor of pathology at Johns 
: oa : Hopkins, addressing the audience at the 
the practical aspects of “learning at the bed- Fn ae ly 
side.” In his arduous “inkpot career,” this Center — Autopsy table, cabinet, desk, 
medical Titan contributed over 770 articles and etc., all the originals as used by the fam- 
books to Science. His Practice of Medicine ous “doctors’ doctor. 


inspired the founding of Rockefeller institute. SAE se 

















POTTSTOWN'S DIME SAGA 


comes a tale of that “spirit of 
cheerful giving,” the like of which 
we hospital folk are heartened to hear about, 
these days. It is an inspiring saga of the 
lowly dime, occurring some months ago. 
“Give a dime to save a life’’ — a simple 
enough slogan, but with it, the Pottstown 
Mercury started a mighty jingling of silver that 
finally filled to overflowing three gallon jars, 
and surprised no one more than Slogan-Origi- 
nator Shandy Hill, the Mercury’s campaign edi- 
tor. Some fine hospital equipment was pur- 
chased with the proceeds. 
The drive started off modestly enough, 
with the goal: one “iron lung.” A_ sub- 


Q yr the town of Pottstown, Pa., 


scriber’s letter and an editorial appeal in 
a double column box on page one was the 





Finale of the successful campaign. 


first step. A day-to-day recounting of the 
drive as it gained momentum was all that 
was needed — the Mercury never had to make 
a single editorial appeal for money after that. 

By the second day, the dimes started to 
pour in, by messenger, by mail, and were 


duly deposited in a big gallon jar in the, 


Mercury office. Pottstown, it seemed, “took 
to the idea’ with an enthusiasm which 
needed little priming. A contribution box 
in the local firehouse yielded up 500 dimes. 
Three children dropped in coins from their 
monthly allowances. A lecture series amassed 
$492.90. An 11-year-old boy sent in his 
money instead of going to the movies. One 
family of six children and two adults sent in 
$.80. A breakfast club took up a collection 
in a pint milk bottle. Rallied to the rescue, 
too, the local card, quoit, skating clubs, 


the church and school classes, the local social, 
civic and industrial groups. There were 
contributions from parents who had lost 
children, from recovered sufferers — a deluge 
of dimes. 

In 15 days, the necessary $1,500 for the 
“iron lung” was raised, but in spite of the 
public announcement, in three weeks three 
gallon-jars of dimes had to be deposited 
in the bank for lack of a large enough 
vault in the Mercury office to hold them. 
By another week a grand and _ glittering 
total of 22,214 dimes on hand — enough to 
buy not only the “iron lung” as originally 
planned, but two portable resuscitators, be- 
sides. Slightly too large te be slipped into 
the hospital stocking, the equipment was 
presented shortly to Supt. Leon I. Houck, 
of Pottstown hospital, and Supt. Mabel D. 
Green, of Pottstown Homeopathic hospital. 
Each hospital received a resuscitator, and 
is sharing the use of the “lung.” The 
equipment was selected by a committee of 
physicians, laymen and the two hospital 
supts. 

Incidental publicity was given this project 
when Homeopathic hospital had an anniver- 
sary party. And also when a group of 
local school children took a field trip through 
the newspaper plant one day, and were al- 
lowed to try out the sample “iron lung” 
which stood there during the campaign. The 
list of donors was printed daily. 

So successful a drive naturally had notice 
in the press, and Mr. Hill reports that 
enquiries were later received from Abing- 
ton, Pa., Sanford, Maine, and Pawtucket, 
R. I., from newspapers hoping to initiate 
similar dime drives for local hospitals. May 
they be as successful! 
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Chicago's Syphilis Deaths 

In Chicago, deaths from communicable 
diseases for the first six months of 1940, 
showed a decrease in practically all fields . . . 
except from syphilis. 

This latter malady accounted for a sharply 
increased death list. During the first half 
of the year, there were 6,732 reported cases 
and 144 fatalities, making the death rate 
from that cause eight per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Figures for the comparable period 
in 1939 showed only 79 deaths. 
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FOR GREATER CERTAINTY OF 
CARDIAC RESPONSE 








Marked slowing of 
heart by Digitora; 
maintenance dose, 
114 grains daily. 


Digitora fulfills the three important 
needs in digitalis medication: assured 
potency—uniform absorbability—pro- 
tection against deterioration. It con- 
tains all the active glucosides of Digi- 
talis purpurea, and produces promptly 
the characteristic cardiac response to 
digitalis. Its greater dependability of 
action is based upon standardization 
by two methods—the frog assay for 
absorbability, the cat assay to measure 
its influence upon the myocardium. 


PUOHN] 











Auricular fibrilla- 
tion, rapid ventricu- 
lar rate. Lead 2 of 


electrocardiogram. 





Packed in a special amber desiccator 
vial, Digitora is protected against de- 
terioration resulting from absorption 
of moisture. Loss of potency is negli- 
gible even after 18 months. Digitora 
is advantageously employed whenever 
digitalis therapy is indicated. 
Supplied at all prescription pharma- 
cies in scored tablets of 1 grain (vials 
of 40) and 11% grains (vials of 30), 
0.7 and 1 cat unit respectively; individ- 
ual doses may be accurately measured. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Pharmaceuticals Since 1886 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


mia | 1 UR A 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Traffic and the War Worrier 

As though the traffic toll weren’t already 
high enough — it seems that the “War 
Jitters” are now adversely affecting the man 
behind the 
wheel. There 
were 1,040 
more traffic 
deaths in the 
first half of 
the year 
than in the 
corres- 
ponding pe- 
riod in 1939, and the “jitters” are part of 
the reason why, in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

More travel is cited as another cause, but 
the interesting thing is that the grim figures 
began to rise almost simultaneously with 
the outbreak of the war, reaching the peak 
in June, when France surrendered. 

Speaking of war worry — the Illinois State 
Medical society in a radio broadcast recently 
pointed out that whereas only 2% of our 
digestive troubles were due to nervous causes, 
it's now 15%. Conclusion: “Do the best 
you can each day — and then go fishing.” 

tf 


You'll Want These 

The A.H.A. has recently published three 
new bulletins which every hospital supt. 
will be anxious to secure. The first two are 
digests of the most competent legal and 
lay opinions, prepared after three years study, 
and comprise: “A Proposed Form for a 
Hospital Lien Law’ (Bulletin 200), and 
“Substantive Provisions of a Hospital and 
Clinic Law for States or Provinces” (Bulle- 
tin 201). The third bulletin: ‘Job Speci- 
fications for a Hospital Organization” (Bul- 
letin 202) is one of a series on personnel 
management. 

Institutional members of the Association 
receive these bulletins free of charge. Addi- 
tional copies are available at nominal cost. 
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Buffalo Gets Million-Volt X-Ray 

New York state’s latest step in the fight 
against cancer is the installation of a 1,000,- 
000-volt x-ray therapy unit at the State In- 
stitute for the Study of Malignant Diseases, 
in Buffalo. 

This unit is the third of its kind in the 
country. The others are at Memorial hos- 
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pital, New York City, and that installation 
you recently read about, at St. John’s hospital, 
Cleveland, which is a similar unit. 

fe 


How About It? 

Speaking of publicity —- where do you 
keep your hospital approval certificate? All 
institutions entitled to the merit certificate 
should by all means give it prominent place 
on the admission desk or on the lobby wall, 
points out the Chicago Hospital Council Bul- 
letin. 

“It’s the best method of reassuring the 
public that certain standards have been met, 
and the only channel which we may use 
to educate the public to the fact that a hos- 
pital consists of more than an accumulation 
of brick, mortar and equipment thrown to- 
gether in the hope that since it has a noble 
purpose, it will function to the benefit of 
the public, regardless of the intelligence or 
training of its managment, and its attitude 
toward good hospitalization.” 

Medical Science Stressed at 
University Bicentennial 

Medicine’s in the spotlight at the U. of 
Pennsylvania's bicentennial conference which 
begins Sept. 16. The medical science section 
is the largest one scheduled. Fifty-eight pa- 
pers will be read, and the program fairly 
bristles with “Big Names.” 

Two of the important symposiums will be 
on chemotherapy and nutrition. Speakers 
on the latter will include Dr. Elmer V. 
McCollum, of Johns Hopkins, co-discoverer 
of Vitamin A, and leading investigator in 
Vitamin D and mineral metabolism; Dr. 
Conrad A. Elvehjem, of Wisconsin, the Vita- 
min B Complex expert; and Dr. Cyril N. 
H. Long, of Yale, one of the leading experts 
in endocrine gland research. 

on 


Charity Declines at Home 
Doubles Abroad 

In seven large cities, gifts and bequests 
showed a decline during the first six months 
of the year over the similar period for 1939. 
Those financial donations made public totaled 
$45,927,457, as compared with $46,718,343 
for the previous year. 

The public concentrated on foreign relief, 
with gifts to that cause nearly double in 1940 
as in 1939. The sum was $6,142,794, as com- 
pared with last year’s $3,288,561. 
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DESIGNED TO GIVE 


SPECIFIC NUTRITIONAL RESULTS 


ie STEP with the new knowledge of nutri- 
tion, the medical profession is recognizing 
the importance of this scientific food-concen- 
trate—as a means of supplying extra and spe- 
cialized nourishment and optimum nutrition. 

Nearly half a century ago, Ovaltine was 
developed to provide a special combination 
of essential food factors in easily digested 
form—based on the scientific data of the time. 


Recently, in the light of modern science, 
Ovaltine has been enriched in many of the 
vital food elements apt to be lacking in 
modern foods. 


Hence the new, improved Ovaltine now sup- 
plies standardized amounts of four essential 
vitamins and three minerals. Made with milk 
according to directions, three servings pro- 
vide the minimum daily requirement of Vita- 
mins B, and D, Calcium and Phosphorus, and 
half to three-quarters the requirement of 
Vitamins A and G, Iron and Copper.* 

Equally important, Ova/tine supplies high- 
quality proteins, quickly absorbable carbo- 
hydrates, and emulsified fats. It also helps 


NEW, 
IMPROVED 


September, 1940 


digest starches, and by softening the curd of 
milk, makes milk more readily digested. 

Consequently, many physicians are now 
finding new, improved Ovaltine a valuable 
“protecting” food-drink for patients of all 
ages who need building up—for underweight 
children and adults who require extra, spe- 
cialized nourishment, for convalescents, in- 
valids, elderly people, for pregnant and 
nursing mothers. 

A request, over your signature, to The 
Wander Company, Dept. HT-9, 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, will 
bring you a full-size tin of the new, improved 
Ovaltine. *Your attention is directed to the raw 
materials used, to the biological assays and an- 
alyses on the label. 






PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 


Ovaltine comes in 
2 forms—plain, and 
sweet Chocolate , 

Flavored. Serving for serving, they are 
virtually identical in nutritional value. 
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HODGE PODGE 


By Harry Phibbs 


VISITOR from abroad was de- 
scribing his impressions of 
at America. “Strangest thing about 


the country is to travel from end to end of 
it -— that is about as far as from London 
to Constantinople — and hear everyone 
speaking the same language. In Europe, 
each of your states would be a separate coun- 
try, with a separate language.” And he for- 
got to add “A separate race hatred and a 
yen for battle.” 

Now this is not a plea for English as the 
world’s universal language, but for the way 
she’s spoken in America — for a plain, matter 
of fact way of talk for Americans. 

Maybe it’s because we talk the same lan- 
guage that we understand Canadians so well, 
and get along so fine with them. Put a 
Canadian in any Midwestern city, and his 
accent will never tell his nationality, except 
you have a fine ear and detect the Maple 
Leaf in the way he says “out” or “about.” 

Of course, the French-Canadian is a dif- 
ferent matter. He has an accent all his own, 
when he unloosens his tongue from his na- 
tive patois and twists it around “the English 
way she talk.” You can hear a twist of the 
same accent in the “‘cajun’’ dialect, from the 
bayous of Louisiana. 

You may think there are differences in 
the way talk is handled in different parts of 
our country. The nasal twang of New Eng- 
land, the broad ‘“‘a” of Boston, the funny 
twist of a New Yorker's tongue, the slurred 
“r” of the South, the slow drawl of the 
western speech, and the hard palatals of mid- 
western conversation. But it is all good, 
plain, understandable talk, with a salty idiom 
so peculiarly American that it has become 
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a recognized variant of the English language. 
As different from the way a Londoner talks 
as the English of Shakespeare. 

But if you wish to hear differences and 
variants in speech, go to the British Isles, 
and cock a discerning ear at what variants 
can be. Each county has its own particular 
accent, and a county there is not generally 
of a size that a county here couldn’t put in 
the lower forty, but there will be a county 
accent, and it will be ‘‘county” so strong that 
it might be different country. 

Devon, Shropshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and all the rest of them. Then North of the 
Tweed — Glasweigan which is strong, and the 
cultured Scots of Edinburgh and the Gaelic 
touch of the Highland man, which is a 
different Celtic from the Welshman, but 
much like the Irishman, who of course has 
his own, and rebelliously different, accents. 
One for each county and as proud of it as 
of “the hat me father wore.” 

There is more difference in dialect all 
over the place than you could encounter 
from the Maine woods to the mountains of 
West Texas. 

But as we started out to say in this piece 
of writing, it is a fortunate thing for this 
country that it has one language and that 
most of us talk it more or less, because by 
understanding each other, we are able to hold 
the crazy-quilt pattern of 48 states together. 

As a people, we haven't the gift of tongues. 
Like the Swiss, for instance — there’s a 
great little republic, where the school kids 
have to learn four languages, at least. There 
are Italian Swiss, French Swiss, German 
Swiss — and somewhere, we believe, there 
are just Swiss — so the inhabitants have to 
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=D) MEDICAL CENTER 
MANOMETER 








UTILITY ST L 


FOR HOSPITAL 






and 
OFFICE USE 


bine, Utility Style B-D Medical Cen- strong 





ter Manometer has proved itself a sheet met- 
thoroughly practical blood pressure al back, 
apparatus, which satisfies practically chromium- 


every demand in hospital or office use. 

This “utility style” instrument can 
be used on a bed or on a bedside table, 
on a chair or on an office desk. The 
heavily weighted base keeps it from 
tipping even though swung in a 90° 
arc. Hundreds of institutions have 
replaced their “case” types with this 
more suitable hospital instrument. 

The B-D Medical Center Manome- 
ter (Utility Style) has a 


B-D PRODUCTS 


plated, to which is attached a two-way 
hook for holding the inflation system 
and for carrying purposes. The in- 
strument board is solidly molded of 
one piece Bakelite. Mercury-metal 
contact is eliminated, disposing of 
two nuisances, rust and amalgama- 
tion. The cost is no greater than that 
of a pocket style Manometer—and the 
advantages for Hospital and Office 
use are evident. 


cMade for the Profession 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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be able to toss around languages with a deft- 
ness that is beyond the Anglo-Saxon type of 
tongue. 

It is surprising, too, how the Latin peoples 
can master languages. And you have only 
to take a trip around the Mediterranean to 
know that the need for some generally under- 
stood method of expression has developed 
among the waterfront people that is called 
a lingua Franca. It is a combination of all 
the cuss words of French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian, with Arab highnotes and Greek under- 
tones helped out with elaborate pantomime 
of the hands, shoulders and eyebrows. 

But if there is another language, we should 
learn and carry around with us for emer- 
gencies, as a fellow carries an extra suit 


of clothes to be worn on special occasions, ° 


let it be Spanish, the tongue of our neigh- 
bors South of the Border. Because a means 
of mutual understanding there would be of 
great help, some day, and how can we teach 
them English if we don’t know a few words 
of Spanish? 


New American Dietetics Head 
If the U. S. should become involved in 
war, here’s a lady who would have much 
to do with teaching American women about 
food conservation. 
It’s Miss Mary I. 
Barber, who becomes 
president of the 
American Dietetic as- 
sociation when that 
group foregathers in 
New York, the week 

of October 20. 


The _ association 
was first organized to 
meet a war emer- 





gency, 21 years ago, 
and when the Mayor 
of New York sent out a call for home 
economists to show women how to conserve 
food supplies, Miss Barber was one of the 
first to enroll. She is a past president of 
the Michigan Home Economics association, 
and is vice-president of the national group. 





Planned: Communicable Disease 
Hospital for England 


Disease, stalking in the 
wake of War, settled many 
a victory in history. How 
about this one? 


of” THE travelling formation of the 
Four Horsemen, Pestilence is close 
on the heels of War — so, timely 
indeed is the news that the American Red 
Cross and Harvard are trying to raise $100,- 
000 to establish and maintain a research 
hospital in England, to study communicable 
diseases in war. 

The mission is to be headed by Dr. John 
Everett Gordon, Harvard's professor of pre- 
ventive medicine and epidemiology, whose 
background for the project includes years 
of experience as organizer of Detroit’s hos- 
pitals for infectious diseases. He has also 
studied this subject in the Balkans. 

Dr. Gordon’s hospital will face entirely 
new problems, including the health menace 
of air shelters, the psychological effect of 
bombs on a terrified populace, and the num- 
ber of children evacuated. England was 
supposed to be underfed, even in peacetime, 
and the country is one of the most densely 
populated industrial areas in the world, all 
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of which bodes no good for control of pos- 
sible epidemics. 


And By the Way — 

Epidemics of smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and paratyphoid, affecting the Maiche 
Plateau area in German-occupied France were 
disclosed August 12, in special measures 
taken by Swiss authorities to prevent their 
spread. 

As a matter of fact, last month, our 
Puerto Rico was reporting 100,000 cases of 
influenza. with Dr. Edwin H. Lennette of 
the Rockefeller institute and Dr. John H. 
Oliphant of the U. S. Health Service called 
in for consultation. 

And did you read about the five crew 
members on a British ship arriving in Ireland 
from Argentina, who had yellow fever, trans- 
mitted, they believe, by two pet monkeys? 
A British nurse aboard pulled four of the 
patients through by following instructions 
radioed by a doctor on another vessel. 

+f -__ 
Pick Drivers Before Ripe 

Automobile drivers do not improve with 
age, concluded the traffic-accident committee 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey, re- 
cently. Recommended: examination by a 
competent physician, at the ages of 65, 
70 and 75 — and every year thereafter. 
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»+ Petrolagar 


Back to school again and a life of lessened activity that 
is likely to influence normal bowel habits. During this 
period of readjustment, consider the use of Petrolagar 
Plain. 

Petrolagar is gentle, but thorough and may be pre- 
scribed for all ages as an aid to restoration of normal 
bowel habits. Most children cooperate willingly because 
Petrolagar is exceptionally palatable and easy to take 


just as it is, or in milk, water or fruit juices. 


Petrolagar . . . Liquid petrolatum 65 cc. emulsified 
with 0.4 Gm. agar in a menstruum to make 100 cc. 








Petrolagar Laboratories, Inc. ¢ 8134 McCormick Boulevard ¢ Chicago, Illinois 
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The Filtrair Haemovac undoubtedly introduces more 
innovations into the field of transfusion to facilitate the 
drawing, citrating, storing, filtering and dispensing of blood 
than any apparatus existing at the present time. Every 
precaution has been taken to make this apparatus simple, 
understandable, and easy to operate. All the difficulties 
heretofore attended by vacuum indirect transfusion methods 
have been obviated. No longer is it necessary for you to have special 
tools, scissors and other devices in order to accomplish the operation, 
and moreover it is now possible with the screw cap on the Filtrair 
Haemovac to be sure that the orifice of insertion is sterile; that the 
needle of the Filtrair Blood Valve will be inserted in just the right place 
and that you can reclose the container and use the Filtrair Haemovac 
in blood banks and keep them the usual allotted storage time without 
the danger of contamination. 

The Haemovac itself has a capacity of approximately 720 cc., is 
plainly marked with graduations that can be easily read when the bottle 
is either in an upright or an inverted position. It is made of glass which 
conforms with the requirements of the National Formulary; has a bail 
attached and is furnished with a label describing the contents and 
providing ample space for the necessary data which should be appended 
to blood which is to be used for blood banking purposes. 

Filtrair Haemovacs are supplied in three types. One contains suf- 
ficient Sodium Citrate 2!/% solution for the withdrawal of 250 cc. of 
blood. Another contains sufficient citrate solution for the withdrawal of 
500 cc. of blood. The third type contains no citrate solution but does 
contain a high vacuum, and has been found useful in numerous drainage 
operations. The Filtrair Accessory Cap which is furnished for use with 
the Filtrair Haemovac is provided with a stainless steel tube, preventing 
any clotted blood from obstructing air vent. 
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The Filtrair Blood Valve is a fine piece of surgical equip- 
ment that can be assembled without the use of wrenches; 
it is well balanced and allows the operator to rotate the 
container without danger of disturbing the knurled knob 
thus causing the drawing of blood to be a failure. It can 
be cleaned very simply because removal of the Valve stem 
allows through and through cleaning. The apparatus is 

made of stainless steel and will last a lifetime under proper care. An 
extra needle assembly is included in each set. Our valve is packed in 
a convenient and handsome case. 

The operation of the apparatus is most simple. In taking the donor's 
blood, the small screw cap of the Haemovac is removed, the needle 
of the Filtrair Blood Valve is inserted into the only hole provided in the 
top of the Haemovac, and which is always sterile. The need'e attached 
to the tubing from the valve is inserted into the donor's vein. The 
Filtrair Blood Valve is gradually opened. The donor's blood flows into 
the Haemovac, the Haemovac is gently swirled with rotary motion which 
mixes the blood with the citrate solution and completely obviates the 
formation of clots. 

The Filtrair Blood Valve is removed, and if it is desired to store the 
blood for a blood bank, the small screw cap is applied. If on the other 
hand, it is desired to immediately complete the operation by admin- 
istering the blood, the tear-down seal is torn down and removed; the 
closure is lifted off by means of the little black tab which prevents con- 
tamination; the Accessory Cap with tubing and needle is applied and the 
Haemovac is inverted. If saline has been administered to the patient 
previously, the tubing is attached to the open end of the Y tubing; if 
not, the needle is inserted into the patient's vein, the clamp is released 
and the blood is filtered through the Filtrair Blood Filter and thus ad- 
ministered to the patient. 











War Stymies Medical Magazines 

The English slogan of ‘‘Business As Usual” 
seems to animate the medical periodical field, 
as well as other phases of English industrial 
life. The library of the A.M.A. headquarters 
in Chicago reports that English publications 
for June and July are coming through with 
only very slight delay. 

There’s a decline in foreign literature in 
general, however, says the Journal of Aug. 
24, no doubt due partly to the blockade on 
shipping, also to the difficulties of securing 
paper and priating supplies — and the num- 
ber of men engaged in grimmer activities! 

Normally, the library is on the mailing 
list of 1,400 different magazines. The last 
large shipment from Germany came through 
on May 27. Some Austrian weeklies haven't 
been seen since early June. Polish and 
Czecho-Slovakian publications have not been 
received for many months. Within the last 
two months, official notice has been given 
of the suspension of 11 French medical 
journals. From Italy, the last weekly receipts 
were made the end of June, and few have 
come through since that date. 

One of the results is that the association's 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus for July- 
September is going to be comparatively 
“skinny,” with a decline of more than 50% 


in available material. 
+f — — 


Quiet, Please 

It does seem as though a hospital should be 
a place for peace and quiet. But that time- 
worn complaint of patients keeps cropping up. 
Northwest Medicine recently reprinted a news- 
paper editorial. The tone is polite but plaintive. 

"In this business 
world," says ye long- 
suffering Ed (his 
ears are probably 
innured to the lino- 
type, too!), “when 
a product ceases to 
give consumer satis- 
faction, or when an 
organization ceases 
to provide a service that meets with popular demand, 
both start to slip. The public wants service, it wants 
what it feels it is entitled to receive for the money 
it pays. 

“Now we do not wish to infer that our hospitals 
charge too much, or that they indulge in any dan- 
gerous practices, for such is not the case. Our 
criticism of local hospitals has to do with those little 
things that make or break an institution in the eyes 
of the public. 

“Our hospitals are noisy, far too noisy. Too fre- 
quently nurses bang through doors, and we do mean 
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bang. These same angels of mercy are most careless 
in the handling of pots and pans. The noise is nerve 
racking to the sick and disturbing to the ill; in fact, 
noise, noise and still more noise is dtiving paying 
guests from some hospitals and earning a reputation 
for these local institutions that is far from desirable. 

"The voice of complaint is rising higher and 
higher among those people in our city who can 
afford to enjoy hospital service, and this is bad, for 
a little more care on the part of hospital manage- 
ment could correct the situation to the mutual bene- 
fit of all. And this is our tip to all of our hospitals: 
within your four walls, live up to the sign on the 
lawn outside, which reads: ‘Quiet, Hospital’." 


Medical authorities tell us specific effects of 
noise on health include increase in intracranial 
pressure, pulse rate, blood pressure, irregular- 
ities in heart rhythm, nervous indigestion and 
nervous fatigue. Long continued exposure to 
annoying or fatiguing sounds may soon lead 
to a neurasthenic or psychasthenic state. Sound- 
proofing and air conditioning help. So does a 
little thoughtfulness as we're on our daily 
rounds. So — quiet, please! 


--—-fe 


How the Volunteer Blood Donors Started 

In New York, the appeal for blood donors 
to provide plasma for the war wounded has 
met with 640 responses, reports the Red 
Cross. 

The City of Rochester, N. Y., is common- 
ly credited with starting the volunteer blood 
donor idea. The speed and effectiveness 
with which it functioned there gave im- 
petus to the movement, and similar groups, 
with a total membership close to 98,000, 
now serve 56 communities throughout the 
country. 

Radio stations have cooperated in spon- 
soring the plan in other cities. The Roch- 
ester group has continued to function with 
success, and now has over 1,200 names 
on file for speedy selection. 


~~ 4s —— 


Hospital Anesthetists: Note! 

Administrative expenses have increased, 
says the American Board of Anesthesiology, 
and beginning January 1, application and 
administrative fees will be increased. 

From now on, $25 must be paid with ap- 
plication and $50 before examination. In 
case of rejection, all fees will be refunded, 
except a $10 filing fee (before full examin- 
ation). For all applications made before 
the first of the year, the rate of $50 ($5 
for registration, not returnable, and $45 ex- 
amination fee) still applies. 
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TWO QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT 


How Efficient is rr? 


How ff, rritating Is 11? 


Consider the answers together. One alone, 
although it may be favorable, means little. 
The two answers together, however, provide 
a most effective method for evaluating the 
real worth of an antiseptic agent. 

Tincture Metaphen 1:200 provides high 
disinfecting efficiency. Comparative tests 
and clinical use have established and con- 
sistently borne out this fact. But despite 
this high disinfecting power . . . despite 
the very high concentration of 1:200... 
Tincture Metaphen is relatively free from 
irritating properties. 

Because of these outstanding qualities, 
Tincture Metaphen is widely used by physi- 
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ANY SKIN DISINFECTANT 





cians and surgeons for the most exacting 
purposes—particularly for skin disinfection 
in operative procedures and in dermatology. 

Tincture Metaphen produces a distinctive 
orange stain which clearly delineates the field 
of application. This stain may be washed from 
skin or linens with soap and water. Tincture 
Metaphen, Untinted, is also available. It has 
the same concentration and disinfecting 
power and is often preferred in dermato- 
logical work. Both the tinted and untinted 
forms are supplied in l-ounce, 4-ounce, 16- 
ounce and |-gallon bottles. For a sample of 
Tincture Metaphen and literature, write 
Apsott LaBoratTories + North Chicago, Ill. 


URE WETAPHEN 1:200 


(4-nitro-anhydro-hydroxy-mercury-orthocresol, Abbett) 
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Service Plans and the 
Machine Age 

Hospital service plans are handling siz- 
able lists of figures these days, and loud 
clicks the trusty adding machine. Repre- 
sentatives of 27 hospital service plans and 
three medical service plans took advantage 
of a special training course in the use’ of 
tabulating and accounting machines at a 
training school conducted at Endicott, New 
York, during the week of July 1, reports the 
Hospital Service Bulletin of the A.H.A. 

The school was for the particular bene- 
fit of executive directors, controllers, auditors 
and tabulating supervisors, and attracted 48 
attendants from all over the country. 

The week’s program included intensive 
study sessions for the discussion of account- 
ing and statistical problems of the hospital 
service plans, led by the representative of a 
tabulating machine company and a special 
instructor. 

Discussions of special problems were con- 
ducted by Wesley Arden, comptroller, Phila- 
delphia; K. G. Campbell, actuary, Boston; 
R. O. Hooker, actuary, Connecticut state de- 
partment of insurance; Maurice J. Norby, 
research director, Chicago; and Allen 
Thompson, assistant actuary, New York City. 

— 2 





Administrators Go to School in the 
Deep South 

The second Southern Institute for Hos- 
pital Administrators will have an ideal meet- 
ing-place this year in the magnificent new 
$12,500,000 Charity hospital in New Orleans. 
Seminars, round table discussions and eve- 
ning sessions will be held there, during the 
Oct. 21-Nov. 1 session. Eight other local 
hospitals are participating. 

This administrators’ school is conducted 
by the A. C. of H. A., and cooperating to 
make the term even more successful than 
the last one, are the Southeastern and the 
Carolinas-Virginias Hospital conferences, and 
the universities of Tulane and Louisiana 
State. 

Seminars on several days will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, as- 
sociate director, A. C. of S., and Dr. Robin 
C. Buerki, chairman, Commission on Grad- 
uate Medical Education, and James A. Ham- 
ilton, president, A. C. of H. A., are two other 
“leading attractions.” 

Supt. Arden E. Hardgrove, Norton Memo- 
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rial infirmary, Louisville, Ky., attends in 
capacity of advisor on purchasing. Prob- 
lems in the small hospital field will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Leon S. Lippincott, Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) sanitarium. Dr. A. M. Mc- 
Carthy, George C. Hixon Memorial hospital, 
Electric Mills, Miss., also contributes to the 
small hospital survey. Dr. Max M. Lapham, 
dean, medical school, Tulane U., discusses 
educational problems, likewise Dr. B. I. 
Burns, dean, medical school, Louisiana State 
university. 

Supt. Helen Branham, Community hos- 
pital, Tupelo, Miss., presents problems of 
hospitals with less than 100 beds. 

Presenting the Nursing Angle 

Nursing problems will be covered by Supt. 
Regina Kaplan, Leo N. Levi Memorial hos- 
pital, Hot Springs, Ark., and Ruth Ingram, 
who directs nursing service at Touro in- 
firmary. 

In selecting the institute dates, thought 
was given to presenting New Orleans at its 
most attractive, and special plans for recrea- 
tion provide river boat trips, tours through 
Vieux Carre, and a real Southern barbecue, 
plantation style. 

Director of the institute is Dr. A. J. 
Hockett, supt., Touro infirmary. Secretary 
is Dr. Lawrence W. Burt, assistant supt., 
and they'll have an able assistant in Gerhard 
Hartman, executive secretary, A. C. of H. A. 

Our Constant Foe: Fire 

Speaking of tightening our national de- 
fenses, one foe we need to be on constant 
guard against is accidental fire. National 
Fire Preven- 
tion Week is 
to be observed 
this year from 
Oct. 6-16, and 
AY it’s a good 
\ time to make 
a “check-up” 
of chimneys, 
flues, appli- 
ances, etc. Last year, at least 10,000 lives 
were lost in flames, and the fire loss to 
public buildings alone, including hospitals, 
amounted to $15,920,000. 

The largest percentage of fatalities oc- 
curred in or about the home when clothing 
became ignited from burning rubbish, bon- 
fires, open fireplaces, burning matches or 
cigarettes. 
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Comfortable? Well, Comparatively 
Speaking — 


Enough to smile about it, anyhow! A nasty 
spill this youngster took. A sudden Florida 
shower blurred a windshield — screaming 
brakes — then a tangled and broken mixture 








of boy and bike lying in the street a few inches 
from the curb and safety. 

It’s tough to be in a plaster cast at any age, 
but when you're only four and one-half years 
old, and — minus the plaster — full of fun 
and fidget, it’s doubly difficult. Fortunately, 
Jay Arpin’s father, down in Fort Lauderdale, 
is a cabinet-maker, and he rigged up this minia- 
ture ambulance. So instead of being confined 
indoors, Jay has had a welcome change of 
scenery from those same four hospital walls. 

This “special job” was ingeniously mounted 
on bed casters in the rear, and six-inch express 
wagon wheels in front. The frame-work was 
built with a clever slot and thumb-screw ad- 
justable feature, which raises and lowers the 
tray-like top at will. The top may be inclined 
at a comfortable angle during the day, or flat 
at night. Conveniently placed blocks keep the 
small patient from slipping, and a removable, 
vertical blackboard furnished hours of amuse- 
ment for the young artist. A simple thumb 
tack holds the box of colored crayons within 
easy reach. Racks for toys and other “time- 
beguilers” were built into the lower frame- 
work. 
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At present there is no children’s hospital in 
all the great state of Florida, but when the 
$250,009 South Florida Crippled Children's 
hospital is open — financing is now underway 
— the miniature ambulance will be part of its 
equipment, as a gift from Jay. Directors have 
asked his father to be among special guests on 


opening day. 


Canada Adopts Operating 
Mask of Chicago Hospital 

The Canadian department of national de- 
fense has adopted for its overseas hospital 
use, an Operating room mask patterned after 
that now in use at St. Luke’s hospital, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The mask consists of several layers of fine 
mesh gauze, without filler, designed at St. 
Luke’s after thorough investigation by their 
committee on operating room technic of 
the medical staff, cooperating with Miss 
Marie Ante, operating room supervisor. 

The important features of the item, de- 
termined by careful investigation, were: 
original cost, impermeability combined with 
comfort to wearer, and low expense in up- 
keep. 

Dr. Edward Archibald, director general 
of Medical Services in Canada in the War, 
was a recent visitor at St. Luke's. 

ge 
How Do You Like It? 

Supt. Amy J. Daniels, R. N., of Tobey 
hospital, Wareham, Mass., thinks the regis- 
tered nurse should have 
an emblem of distinction 
for her automobile, and 
has designed this one as 
a starter. A color photo- 
graph would show it ar- 
tistically done up in 
green, red, white and 
blue. She says it signi- 
fies dignity, knowledge, charity and the 
“light” that prompts girls to follow this 
profession. She'll be glad to hear reactions. 

---- ~~ 
What Cost, Epidemics? 

A measles epidemic which swept through St. 
Catharine’s, Ontario, this past winter, probably 
cost a good deal in woe, grief and doctors’ 
bills. It affected 1,000 families. 

Covering costs to them, the board of health 
has just presented a bill to the city council, for 
a supplementary appropriation of only $122.50. 
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FOOD 


Milkweed: Up in the World 

The 20th century may yet discover use 
for the hole in the doughnut! Out at the 
U. of California, recently, test-tube wizards 
have just triumphantly produced a function 
for milkweed juice, no less. 

The truant milkweed, hitherto bane of 
field and garden patch, quintessence of hardy 
uselessness, contains ascelepain. This enzyme 
makes steaks tender, and can be used in 
digestive preparations claimed to be of value 
to those with sensitive stomachs, colitis, 
duodenal ulcers and intestinal disorders — 
also in infant feeding, to dissolve milk curds. 

Our native pest may thus be dignified as 
a rival of that exotic comestible, the papaya 
fruit, of which we import some 500,000 
pounds annually for the purposes afore- 
mentioned. The papaya is a richer source of 
the enzyme, but experts say there’s a com- 
mercial chance for milkweed if cultivation 
is “carried om intensively enough.” 


A Selling Point for Lard 

A new “wrinkle” in the lard situation is 
the discovery which makes it possible to 
keep this cooking fat fresh without refriger- 
ation, and which preserves its nutritive value 
without chemical change. 

Addition of a mere drop or two of the 
natural juice of the tropical guaiacum tree 
prevents oxidation and preserves the linoleic 
constituent, a health factor of highest im- 
portance, according to Drs. R. C. Newton 
and D. P. Grettie. 


Tip to Topers 

A few weeks ago, Dr. L. B. Pett of the 
U. of Alberta, conducting research in a field 
well plowed by Dr. S. W. Clausen, Dr. Lela 


" E. Booher, and 





others, arrived at 
the conclusion 
that a small in- 
take of alcohol 
produces an in- 
crease of Vita- 
min A in the 
blood. When on publicity’s wings came the 
word, loud swelled the chorus of praise to 
Hygeia, as health-seekers did dutifully reach 
for cocktail shakers. 

However, night drivers seeking to turn 
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this scientific evidence to good purpose are 
only deceiving themselves. The stores of 
Vitamin A released by a good round of 
libation do help the eye to better adjust- 
ment to darkness — but not perchance, be- 
fore the imbiber is haled before the magis- 
trate. Experiments, carried on for two years, 
and reported to the magazine Science, indi- 
cated that the alcohol does not reach its 
maximum effectiveness in mobilizing the 
Vitamin A stores and sharpening night 
vision until 24 hours after consumption, 
dwindling gradually thereafter. 


Candy Pick-Up for Golfers 

All ye whose favorite sport is ‘teeing off’ 
— look to your diet. Devotees of the Great 
God Golf would do well, it seems, to eat 
some can- 
dy and im- 
prove their 
scores, up- 
on arriving 
at the sev- 
enth or the 
ninth 
holes on 
the green. 

Dr. Paul 
Michael, reports the A.M.A. Journal, studied 
30 male golfers ranging from 30 to 45 years 
of age, with handicaps of 10 to 27, and 
found that those who ate a luncheon high 
in fat and sugar at the middle of the course 
played the best games. 

From the 11th to the 15th hole, the blood 
sugar was well below the fasting level. At 
the 17th hole it was almost that of the fast- 
ing level, tests showed. 





Diet and Polio 

The seasonal menace of “‘polio” lends par- 
ticular significance now to a suggestion that 
vitamins or other food elements may be the 
means of protecting children from the disease. 

In the case of young rats, poor diet de- 
creased resistance to a virus disease similar 
to poliomyelitis, according to Drs. Albert 
E. Sabin and Carl E. Duffy of the U. of 
Cincinnati (Modern Medicine, July). 

These experimenters suggest that lack of 
Vitamin B,, of riboflavin, or of Vitamin E 
may be the dietary fault that decreases a 
youngster’s resistance to virus invasion. As 
they grow older, animals, at least, develop 
resistance to certain viruses. 
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Dull appetites brighten when 
the tray brings piping-hot, 
delicious Toastmaster Toast! 











DINNER TRAY 
Cream of corn soup; bacon 
and tomato sandwich on 
Toastmaster Toast; creamed 
cauliflower; green peas; head 
lettuce with Russian dress- 
ing; cantaloupe with fruit; 


Whoever the patient, whatever the diet . . . meal- hot ' coffee. 
time is always more welcome when there’s freshly made, TIS ta es memnciie, enile 
piping-hot toast on the tray—made crisp, golden-brown —— a fC 
and delicious as only a TOASTMASTER Toaster can make Diets, Surgery Diets, Smooth 
it. It’s a homelike touch that pleases patients and speeds pre Ng coll 
up service, yet it costs so little you can serve it often, many in Infane Feeding. 





tempting ways. The self-adjusting Flexible Timer times 
each order separately, cuts off the current the instant 
toast reaches the peak of perfection. No mistakes. No 
burned bread. No wasted current . . . ever! 








FREE! This free 
booklet contains 
many _ interesting 
tray set-ups, rec- 


SOLD BY LEADING FOOD EQUIPMENT DEALERS. Made in 2, 3, 4, 6 
and Duo-8 slice models with capacities from 110 to 435 slices per hour. 


McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY, Toastmaster Products Division, Elgin, ipes for toast 
Ill., manufacturers of ‘‘Toastmaster’’ trademarked, fully automatic Toasters, ishes, sand- 
Bun Toasters, Roll and Food Warmers, Waffle Bakers. Distributed in Canada wiches, etc. Send 
by Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. for a copy today. 
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McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY : 
Toastmaster Products Division, Dept. M-9, Elgin, Ill. 
C1 Send free copy of booklet ‘‘Toast Treats for the 
Hospital Diet’’ 

REG. U.S PAT OFF (0 Send information about....-slice Toastmaster Toasters. 

FULLY AUTOMATIC TOASTE R pecan 
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THEY SAY THAT: 


; The unfortunate results of the 
European war will have their repercussions 
in America. They will bear serious economic 
consequences that will affect the fiscal prob- 
lems of every line of endeavor, our hospitals 
included. 

.... Against the day which must come 
to us, our hospitals must give sober thought 
They must control the future with the les- 
sons learned at so great a cost following 
the world war. They should keep their 
financial house in order, harbor their assets, 
and keep their disbursements within their 
budgetary programs. This is the time for 
conservative action if there ever was one. 


—Hospitals 


Now we may ask ourselves: “What has this 
(the Fifth Column) to do with medicine?” 
Just this: American medicine stands to lose 
most of what it has considered precious in 
point of freedom of physician-patient relation- 
ship, should totalitarianism prevail in Europe. 
In the regimentation of an America prepared 
for any eventuality, medicine would unques- 
tionably be caught in the vortex, spun until 
drained dry of the life blood of its motivation, 
viz., personalized service, and thtown in its 
spent form upon the scrap heap of the dross, 
there to await its reincarnation in some ersatz 
at the behest of some cheap and base-minded 
tyrant. 


—Westchester Medical Bulletin 


Much can be said about how the supt. 
should spend the day; how he does, rests 
with his own conscience. Sooner or later, 
indifference and inaction must always pay 
a penalty. Harry Emerson Fosdick once 
wrote, ‘The greatest joy in life is to 
be creative. To find an undeveloped sit- 
uation, to see the possibilities, to identify 
yourself with something worthwhile, put 
yourself into it and stand for it — that is 
satisfaction in comparison with which super- 
ficial pleasures are trivial.” 

No administrator will get any more out 
of his position than he puts into it, and the 
greatest satisfaction, in my opinion, is found 
in the knowledge that the task is well done. 
True, there are many times when the con- 
stant strain and unceasing problems tax re- 
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sistance to the fullest. However, the con- 
stantly changing modes continually offer new 
interests for development and the success- 
ful accomplishment of even one new inno- 
vation supplies the stimulus for striving 
further for new fields to conquer. 
—E. Giddings, M.D. 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I pose the question: ‘What is a hospital 
for?” and the obvious answer is, to help 
cure patients of their physical and mental 
illnesses. I have sometimes been convinced, 
however, that many hospitals are run not 
primarily for the benefit of the patients, but 
for the convenience of doctors and for the 
training of student nurses. As a matter of 
fact, while acting as the executive chairman 
of a hospital board, it became my disagree- 
able task to ask a very personally attractive 
supt. of nurses to find work elsewhere, 
simply because she insisted on administering 
her work on the basis that the hospital is 
first a training school for nurses and second- 
ly a place where patients are restored to 
health. 

—The Very Reverend John Warren Day 
Dean, Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kan. 


The convalescent hospital is another great 
development. Upon that I have time to say 
nothing save this: I believe that all hospitals 
would profit in large communities if they 
could combine to have a convalescent hos- 
pital conveniently situated. They could 
empty wards. They would not need to be so 
large as they are today. Active treatment 
would be confined to a limited period; and 
the less expensive treatment only would be 
needed for the convalescent hospital. 


—Hon. Henry J. Cody 
President, U. of Toronto 


First and foremost, there is a fundamental 
difference between our institutions and other 
institutions not only with reference to a phil- 
osophy of life, but also specifically with refer- 
ence to the conception of disease. The Catholic 
hospital does not accept the interpretation of 
disease as an unmixed or an absolute evil. It 
recognizes the place of suffering in the super- 
natural economy of God's dealings with men. 

It recognizes the hand of Providence in the 
permission that through secondary causes men 
might succumb to illness and to death. It sees 
in suffering an opportunity for supernatural 
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gtace which raises man from the mere level 
of his physical existence to a higher plane, and 
evokes the manifestations of his noblest and 
most unselfish and ideal traits. _It recognizes 
in suffering an opportunity for increasing 
Christ-likeness. It accepts the principle that 
the kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and 
therefore that self-discipline even in suffering 
brings a patient closer to the dear Lord's Sacred 
Heart, and makes of the patient an individual 
who becomes more Christ-like by reason of his 
acceptance of suffering. It sees in illness only 
one small, even though painful sector of the 
great map of each individual’s life, which a 
benign and loving Providence has drawn up 
for the progress towards the supernatural des- 
tiny of each single patient. 
—Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla 
Catholic Hospital Convention, 1940 


The intangible benefits to the hospital — 
in good will, in the knowledge that its em- 
ployees will be provided for, and in the 
added effort and increased loyalty on the 
part of the employees which economic se- 
curity engenders — cannot be measured by 
the dollar mark, but in the aggregate will 
be many times greater than the taxes paid. 
If charity has any meaning to a charitable 
institution, it is sweeter in its uses when the 
charitable organization makes security a 
reality for its employees who have in a life- 
time of service made its charity possible. 

—Hospitals 


If hospitals and those connected with them 
would continue to render the best possible serv- 
ice to the sick and injured, they must preserve 
all of the good that is present in the work of 
hospitals, and strive to improve that which is 
preserved. The American Protestant Hospital 
association is helping to exercise in the leg- 
islative field the eternal vigilance which is the 
price of freedom in the hospitalization of the 
sick. Its members are to be commended for 


their efforts. 
—Arthur M. Calvin 
Minnesota Hospital Service Association 


The major causes of hospital trustees’ fail- 
ure to perform their duties in an acceptable 
manner may be threefold: (1) Lack of 
acumen in selecting individuals for appoint- 
ment (2) Failure to educate them in the 
correct performance of duties (3) Retention 
on the board of trustees of those found not 
to have the proper “Service Ideals.” 

—Charles S. Pitcher 
Past Pres., Amer. Prot. Hosp. Assoc. 


The character and extent of the intern’s 
training becomes the hall-mark of the institu- 
tion in which he has served, and is directly 
reflected in the quality of his service to the 
patients he treats, and the training he in turn 
gives the interns who are year after year as- 
signed to his service in the hospital. 

—Dr. Basil C. MacLean, Med. Dic. 
Strong Memorial Hospital 


+f -— - 


New Non-Static Rubber Reduces 
Operating Room Hazards 


To prevent operating room explosions is 
a grave concern of hospitals. Highly sig- 
nificant, therefore, is the announcement of 
the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation 
that they have developed a non-static rubber 
product which reduces such hazards to a 
minimum. 

This product, perfected in collaboration 
with the Buffalo Weaving and Belting Com- 
pany, is now being fabricated into rubber 
flooring for operating rooms, and can be 
moulded into rubber masks, bags and tub- 
ing for anesthetic machines. In addition, 
casters made of this new type of rubber 
are now being produced for operating room 
tables, gas machines, stools, chairs, and other 
equipment for the operating room. It is, 
of course, the non-conductors in the room 
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which produce sparks of static electricity. 

For years, rubber has been considered the 
almost perfect insulator, the specific resis- 
tance of the regular product being around 
one hundred million ohms per centimeter 
cube. Dunlop electrically conductive rub- 
ber has resistances running as low as 100 
ohms per centimeter cube, as demonstrated 
by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., who 
have been conducting research tests. 

The manufacturers point out that in spite 
of its special safety qualities, this product 
retains all the properties of the conventional 
type of rubber, as to abrasion resistance, hys- 
teresis loss, tensile strength, elongation, tear 
resistance and aging. Its conductivity is so 
controlled as to degree, they say, that all pos- 
sibility of equipment “shorts” which would 
in any way endanger patient or personnel 
through electrical shock is eliminated. 
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TIP THE BALANCE... 
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The dense, sharply-contrasting shadows in urograms made with — 
NEO-IOPAX often tip the balance of conflicting evidence toward | 
a definite urologic diagnosis. Even the most minute details of 
kidneys, ureters, and bladder are clearly delineated. 


NEO-10PAX : 
Disodium N-Methyl — 3:5: diiodo — 4-pyridoxyl — 2:6 — dicarboxylate 
NEO-IOPAX affords you and your patient convenience and econ- 


_ omy; single, clear pictures have been obtained as soon as. 5 | 


minutes after injection—a complete series after 30 minutes. 


Available in 20 cc. amps., boxes of 1 and 5—Hospital packages of 20. 
10 cc. ampules (for children) in boxes of 5 and 20. 


SCHERING CORPORATION ak 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY CT 








PRESCRIPTION PAD 


Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 


Restoring Endocrine Imbalance 

Progestin-Abbott is intended for the treat- 
ment of those cases of hormone imbalance 
in women in which the corpus luteum hor- 
mone is produced in insufficient amounts, 
and in which a depressant effect on uterine 
motility is desired. 

Progestin-Abbott contains partially puri- 
fied materials derived from the oxidation 
of cholesterol, which exert the effect of 
corpus luteum hormone when injected par- 
enterally. The substance chiefly responsible 
for this effect is progesterone, but in addition 
there are present small amounts of other 
oxidation products and some androstene- 
dione. 

The clinical conditions in which this prod- 
uct may be indicated include habitual abor- 
tion, threatened abortion, certain types of 
functional dysmenorrhea and menorrhagia. 
It is supplied in 1-cc. ampoules containing 
1, 2 or 5 units (representing the activity of 
1, 2 or 5 mg. of progesterone, respectively). 
in boxes of 2 and 25. 

Highly Active Vitamin K 
Substance 

Thyloquinone (2-methyl-1,4-naphthoqui- 
none), a synthetic preparation of unsur- 
passed Vitamin K activity, has been placed 
upon the market by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York. Dissolved in corn oil, Thylo- 
quinone is supplied in two forms for oral 
administration -— solution and capsules 
(Microcaps). 

Ansbacher and Fernholz, of the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research, were the 
first to demonstrate the high biologic ac- 
tivity of 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone. Later 
reports from many different laboratories 
have confirmed their findings. The sub- 
stance, for which the Squibb name is Thylo- 
quinone, is more potent, more rapid in ac- 
tion and more economical than naturally oc- 
curring Vitamin K, or K, or any concentrate 
of these vitamins. 

The clinical indications for Thyloquinone 
are the same as for Vitamin K concentrate. 
The chief uses, which have had repeated 
confirmation, are: 
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1. To cure or prevent hemorrhage in ob- 
structive jaundice, biliary fistula and liver 
insufficiency. 

2. To prevent or treat hemorrhage in the 
newborn by administration to the expectant 
mother or to the infant immediately after 
birth. These will probably prove to be the 
most important indications for the use of 
Thyloquinone, since intracranial hemorrhage, 
which is one of the major causes of death 
among the newborn, seems undoubtedly to 
be the direct result of prolonged prothrom- 
bin clotting time. 

In addition to the confirmed uses, Thylo- 
quinone is indicated for the oral treatment 
of hemorrhage associated with subnormal 
blood prothrombin content due to Vitamin 
K deficiency. 

Thyloguinone in Oil is supplied in 5 cc., 
10 cc., and 50 cc., vials, each 1 cc. of corn 
oil containing 1 mg. Thyloquinone. Thy- 
loquinone in Oil in Microcaps, representing 
1 mg. Thyloquinone in corn oil, individually 
sanitaped, is marketed in boxes of 20, 50 and 
100. (“Microcaps” is the Squibb trade- 
marked name for miniature precision-filled 
gelatin capsules.) 

oo 
New B Complex Capsules 

Nicolexin (Capsules) is the name of the 
new Upjohn product prepared from vita- 
min-rich extracts of yeast and liver, supple- 
mented with nicotinic acid amide (nicotina- 
mide), riboflavin, and thiamin chloride. Each 
capsule contains approximately: 


Nicotinic Acid Amide ........... 20 milligrams 
Vitamin G (B,) .............. 50 Sherman units 
Vitamin B, ............ 100 International units 


The extracts of yeast and liver supply 
the known demonstrable factors of the Vita- 
man B Complex, including 40 Jukes-Lep- 
kovsky units of filtrate factor and 100 gam- 
mas of Vitamin Bg. 

Nicolexin is antipellagric and antineuritic. 
For use in frank pellagra and pre-pellagrous 
states, and the usually associated Vitamin B, 
and B, Complex deficiencies other than the 
pellagra preventive factor deficiency. It is 
supplied in bottles of 50 and 100 capsules. 
The dose: 4 to 12 capsules a day. 
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“SOL LEADS ALL OTHER 
"DISINFECTANTS IN < 
CROSSLEY HOSPIT HOSPITAL SURVE 


53.7% of all of all hospital 





“Lysol” led all other disinfectants on every have used it over 20 years—42.9% have 
score in the recent Crossley survey. ... “More used it 10 to 20 years—23% have used 


. «- . Pr) 4 7S 9 ¢ 7 

effective disinfectant and germ killer” .. . Lysol” 2 to 9 years. 
“Reasonable price”... “Doctors choose it” 
... High phenol coefficient”. ..““Non-corrosive 


to instruments”’...“‘Have confidence in it...” 


These facts offer conclusive evidence of “Lysol” 
economy and efficiency. Measured by its germ- 
icidal action, “Lysol” costs less than many 


Of all these users of “Lysol”: other disinfectants. And, because “Lysol” is 
85.7% use it “throughout hospital” . . under strict chemical and bacteriological con- 
41% use “Lysol” in surgery . . trol, it is safer for tissue, fabrics and instruments 
42.97% in more than one place. than some other disinfectants which may be 

“Lysol” has earned and held this high position — similar in appearance to “Lysol”, but may be 

over a long period of years. contaminated with corrosive impurities. Buy 


Of all hospitals using “Lysol”, 24.8% “Lysol” in bulk and cut your disinfecting costs! 


WHY “LYSOL” COSTS LESS TO 





One gallon of 

“Lysol” disinfect- i 

ant (phenol coeffi- One gallon of c SAVE UP TO 40% 
cient 5) makes 100 Cresol Compound A GALLON 
gallons of disin- U.S.P. (phenol co- 
fectant solution of 7) efficient 2) makes On 50-gallon contracts, 
proper strength to qo only 40 gallons of delivered as needed dur- 
comply with offi- ¥ NS solution of com- ing a year, 10 gallons at 
cial requirements parable strength. a time, “Lysol” costs you 
for a general disin- as little as $1.25 a gallon. 
fectant solution. A real saving. 














HOW TO ORDER “LYSOL” IN BULK ... Order direct from Lehn & | SURGICAL SELLING COMPANY 
Fink Products Corporationor from the following authorized distributors: 139 a a N. E. 
anta, a. 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORP.| JAMISON SEMPLE COMPANY | Address inquiries regarding orders, 
1086 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIL. 419 Fourth Ave., New York shipments, etc., to any of the fore- 


going distributors or direct to 


STONE HALL CO. 
738 Wy LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
ECKHARDT PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS | 1738 Wynkoop St., Denver, Col. Hosp. Dept. H.T.B.—409 


SUPPLY COMPANY STRIEBY & BARTON, LTD. : "U.S.A 
Litdedd Beibding, Auction, Tex, | 919561 WidedSe.. LeoAmpclon CaM | occa. eee te ee Ok Pet One. 
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«« CLINICAL NOTES » » 


Each month this department will contain highlights from original sources 
or from current medical literature of special interest to hospital people — 


Superintendents—Interns—Nurses. 


By J. F. Fleming, M.D. 


Lipocaic in Psoriasis 

Evidence that lipocaic, the recently dis- 
covered pancreatic hormone, is effective in 
the treatment of psoriasis has been an- 
nounced by Dragstedt of the U. of Chicago. 

Dr. Dragstedt and research associates made 
their report to the members of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biol- 
ogy that an effective treatment has been found 
for psoriasis, which has baffled the medical 
profession for years. 

“Though there has so far been no success- 
ful treatment for this disease,” Dragstedt 
explained, “it has been suspected that there 
was a correlation between the disease and 
the disturbance of fat metabolism which the 
patients evidence.” 

Use of lipocaic, which was discovered in 
1936, has proved largely successful in clear- 
ing up the condition, he said. 

Twelve psoriasis patients were given the 
hormone by mouth, and placed under ob- 
servation for from five to fourteen months. 

While three patients failed to show im- 
provement following the dose of the hor- 
mone, half of them showed almost complete 
disappearance of the lesions with the use 
of the lipocaic alone. The remaining cases, 
which improved somewhat with the hor- 
mone, cleared up more rapidly than usual 
when the customary local treatment was 


given. : 


Suggest Possibility of Detecting 
Epilepsy Carriers 

By means of electroencephalographs, two 
Harvard workers have uncovered evidence 
that so-called “carriers” of epilepsy have 
brain wave patterns which differ from the 
normal. 

Lennox and Gibbs, who made the observa- 
tions, believe that it is possible to detect 
in the cortical action currents potential dis- 
ability which may be passed on to the off- 
spring in the form of epilepsy. The entire 
study is of medical as well as eugenic im- 
portance, as it may aid physicians in their 
premarital recommendations. 

It is brought out that well over a half 
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million Americans are epileptics. A familial 
predisposition has been known for some 
time. 

Other conditions which are being studied 
by the same method include migraine, neu- 
roses and various psychoses. 


“Element No. 85” and 
Thyroid Treatment 

The element eka-iodine, a _ radioactive 
chemical element, produced by the cyclotron 
of the University of California, has been 
applied to the treatment of hyperthyroidism. 
Being closely related to iodine, it was 
natural that studies would eventually be di- 
rected toward the use of this recently iso- 

lated element in thyroid conditions. 
Experiments conducted by Hamilton and 
Soley indicate that, similar to iodine, the new 
element concentrates in the thyroid when 
administered internally. Due to its unusual 
capacity to emit heavy alpha particles of rays, 
eka-iodine was successfully employed to dis- 
solve thyroid gland tissue in laboratory ani- 

mals without damaging other tissue. 

——_—_+fo—. — 


New Findings in Infantile 
Paralysis 

Last year, Armstrong of the United States 
Public Health Service announced the success- 
ful transmission of poliomyelitis from mon- 
keys to rats, and from rats to mice. This 
announcement stirred up considerable in- 
terest in professional channels. 

Recently, Jungeblut and Sanders of Co- 
lumbia have confirmed Armstrong’s findings, 
and in addition have observed that only 
one of five strains of virus could be trans- 
ferred from rat to rat and from rat to mouse. 
The reason for this is not yet known, but 
both of these observations are opening up 
new fields for infantile paralysis research. 

The virus strain which was transmissible 
in the experiments was also successfully 
grown in tissue cultures. This will enable 
research workers to study the structure of 
the virus and to determine suitable methods 
for its destruction. 
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. PANTOPON 





INJECTABLE WHOLE OPIUM 


-...+FROM THE JUICE OF THE POPPY 


Pantopon contains all the alkaloids of whole opium. Their separate effects 
combine to produce a synergistic totality of therapeutic action that is unsur- 
passed in hypnotic and analgesic qualities. And Pantopon contains only the 
active principles of opium—refined, water-soluble, injectable—no inactive 
constituents to be separated out. Quicker-acting, better-tolerated. Hypos 
of Pantopon % gr., instead of the usual 4 gr. morphine, are the choice 
of more and more physicians in hospitals, when opiate medication is indi- 
cated. Don’t let your drug room stock run low on “Injectable whole opium.” 


HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT « HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, Inc. » NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Packages: Ampuls, 1 cc, 44 gr., cartons of 6 and 12. Hypo 
Tablets, 14 gr., tubes of 20; bottles of 1000. Oral Tablets, 
V6 gr., vials of 20. Powder, vials of 1, 14, 14, and 14 ounce. 


rANTOPON "ROCHE E’ 
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Among the various types of labora- 
tory animals, the frog is of no little 
importance in the standardization of. 
drugs, especially when effect upon 
circulation needs to be observed 
and studied. 








FLAME gf SCIENTIFIC 


Chemotherapy is still in its infancy. The secrets sealed 
in the endocrines and biological substances challenge 
the scientist to uncover them. The synthesis of drugs is 
an ever tempting invitation to search for perfection. 
Without a foundation resting on research, medicine 
cannot build. Without new knowledge for guidance, 
medicine cannot advance. In the Warner Institute for 
Therapeutic Research, men and women, versed in science 
and trained in research, are concentrating to discover 


better ways, safer drugs for the alleviation of human ills. 







hee «6113 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM R. WARNER 





ESTABLISHED 1656 
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A tissue section, one ten-thousandth 
of an inch in thickness, without distor- 
tion of the minute cellular structures, 
is cut by the razor-sharp knife of.the 
microtome. This allows microscopic 
study of changes in animal tissues, 





RESEARCH 


Aided by modern precision equipment, often specially 
devised and constructed, these men and women work, 


A miniature manufacturing plont 
in one room, the “Pilot Plant,” 
tr the findings of research 
into production. In this plant, 
small quontities are made for 
testing purposes. 





unhampered by commercial considerations, to aid medi- 
cine in its altruistic purpose, by improving existing 
therapeutic substances, by discovering new ones, and 
by enlarging our knowledge of them. 

It is the privilege of William R. Warner & Co., Inc. to 
foster the Warner Institute for Therapeutic Research 
and to make available the fruit of its labors to physi- 
cians and pharmacists and, through them, to the public. 


404 South 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


oe MMR RI Re. NS AR: RARE: OREN SOLARA ABC 
< & Cc O M Pp A N Y . I N 4 ; A world-wide organization 


with laboratories and agen- 
cies in 75 foreign countries. 
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««PERSONALS»» 


Andersen, Dr. Oswald N.—Assistant supt. 
of Barnes hospital, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed general director of the school of 
hygiene and physical education at Stanford 
university, Palo Alto, Calif., with the rank 
of associate professor. 

Burns, Marion C.—Former medical case 
worker at Boston (Mass.) dispensary, is 
new supt. of the Convalescent Home of the 
Children’s hospital, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
(See Guillod). 

Celeste, Sister—Formerly with St. Mar- 
garet’s hospital, Dorchester, Mass., named 
supt. of Allegheny hospital of the Sisters of 
Charity, Cumberland, Md. (See Electa). 

Constantine, Mildred—Supt. of nurses and 
assistant supt. of Christ hospital, Jersey City, 
N. J., has been chosen as supt. of Amster- 
dam (N. Y.) City hospital, succeeding Edith 
Atkin, recently resigned. 

Cock, Arkell B.—Appointed assistant di- 
rector of University of Michigan hospital, 
Ann Arbor, effective Aug. 1, succeeding Dr. 
Anthony J. J. Rouke, who resigned some 
months ago to become medical director of 
Stanford university hospitals. Mr. Cook 
was chief accountant for the university. 

Electa, Sister—Resigned as supt. of Alle- 
gheny hospital of the Sisters of Charity, Cum- 
berland, Md., and is now head of St. Mary’s 
hospital, Saginaw, Mich. (See Celeste). 

Flinter, Dr. Marcus H.—Head of Consoli- 
dated Chippewa Indian hospital, Cass Lake, 
Minn., has been transferred to Arizona as 
head of an Indian tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Phoenix. 

Galloway, Dr. Edgar—Elected supt. of 
Shreveport (La.) Charity hospital, succeed- 
ing Dr. Sara Kerlin, appointee named to 
replace Dr. E. L. Sanderson. 

Guillod, Lillian A.—Resigned as supt. of 
the Convalescent Home of the Children’s 
hospital, Wellesley Hills, Mass., after 22 
vears’ service. (See Burns). 

Hardy, Dr. S. R—Named acting supt. of 
Jefferson Davis hospital, Houston, Tex. (See 
Stephenson). 

Hutchinson, P. M.—Appointed assistant 
administrator of Broadlawns Polk County 
Public hospitals, Des Moines, Ia. 

Lancaster, Dr. L. L—New supt. of the 
Polk County hospital, Bartow, Fla., succeed- 
ing Dr. J. L. Hargrove. 
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Patterson, Blair M.—Named supt. of EI- 
yria (O.) Memorial hospital, succeeding Ed- 
ward A. Hudson. 

Shoolbred, Jessie M.—Resigned as supt. of 
Ashland (Wisc.) General hospital. 

Skobba, Dr. Joseph S.—Clinical director 
of Central State hospital, Indianapolis, Ind., 
appointed supt. of Muscatatuck colony, But- 
Jerville, Ind., succeeding Dr. George W. 
Denny, who recently resigned because of ill 
health. 

Sokolowski, Dr. Felix W.—Resigned as 
managing officer of the Alton (lIIlI.) State 
hospital. This was effective in May. 

Stephenson, Dr. J. H.—Resigned as supt. 
of Jefferson Davis hospital, Houston, Tex. 
(See Hardy). 

Stewart, Dr. Harrison M.—Named man- 
ager of the Veterans Administration facility, 
Rutland Heights, Mass., succeeding Dr. 
William E. Park, who has been assigned to 
the Administration office in Washington. 

Walker, Ralph G.—Former assistant supt. 
of California hospital, Los Angeles, is the 
new executive director of Associated Hos- 
pital Service of Southern California. 

Wiltrakis, Dr. George A——-Named manag- 
ing officer of the Alton (IIl.) State hospital, 
succeeding Dr. F. W. Sokolowski, who re- 
signed recently. 

Woods, Dr. Charles S—Former supt. of 
St. Luke’s hospital, Cleveland, O., has been 
appointed general supt. of Methodist hos- 
pital of Central Illinois, Peoria, effective 
June 10. 


Deaths 

Hendrick, Dr. Arthur Clinton—Noted sur- 
geon and physicist whose cancer researches 
date to before the last world war, died Aug- 
ust 2, in Toronto. Aged 69. 

Pusey, Dr. W. A.—A.M.A. president in 
1924, distinguished dermatologist, educator 
and author, died Aug. 29, aged 74. He was 
past president of the American Dermatologi- 
cal association, and many other leading medi- 
cal organizations of the nation. He was 
known as a leader and progressive in medi- 
cine, and among the first to advocate open 
warfare against syphilis. Dr. Pusey was 
chairman of the committee on venereal dis- 
eases of the U. S. surgeon-general’s office. 

Whittman, Dr. Anthony G.—Assistant 
managing director of Elgin (Ill.) State hos- 
pital for the past 18 years, died July. 16 
at his home in the institution. Aged 64. 
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In the treatment of first-, second- and 
third-degree burns, the application of 
wet dressings kept saturated with 
full-strength Hexylresorcinol ‘Solu- 
tion S.T. 37’ is indicated. 


In the treatment of burns 


HEXYLRESORCINOL SOLUTION 


—allay pain 
—prevent infection 


In the treatment of first-, second- and 
third-degree burns, Hexylresorcinol 
‘Solution S.T. 37’ provides surface 
analgesia for the relief of pain and 
antisepsis for the prevention of infec- 
tion. It is mildly astringent, colorless 
and odorless. There is no danger of 
toxic absorption from the solution. 
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* 12 uoouncts 
Hexylresorcinol ‘Solution S.T. 37’ 


is applied full-strength as a spray or 
in the form of wet dressings. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Openings 

Dalraida, Ala.—The million-dollar Veterans 
hospital at Dalraida, under construction about a 
year, was to be turned over to the government 
by builders the second week in August. The 
hospital consists of one main building and 
eight other structures. 

Dermott, Ark.—The new $75,000 hospital 
was dedicated on Aug. 31, with ceremonies 
which attracted visitors from all over south- 
east Arkansas. The building, constructed as a 
WPA project, is modern in every respect, has 
$10,000 worth of the latest hospital equip- 
ment, and can accommodate 50 patients. The 
hospital will be operated as an open staff in- 
stitution, and will cooperate with the state 
welfare department in hospitalization of in- 
digent patients. 

Riverside, Cal—A laundry building has 
been completed at the Blythe branch of the 
county hospital, at a cost of $2,500. 

Monticello, Ill—The opening of the John 
and Mary E. Kirby hospital, originally sched- 
uled for Sept. 1, was moved to Sept. 15, be- 
cause some of the furnishings and equipment, 
especially made to order, were not available 
until then. 

North Attleboro, Mass.—The new North 
Attleboro hospital was opened for public in- 
spection Aug. 4. The new 16-bed hospital 
is fully equipped to handle all accident cases, 
and there is a complete maternity department, 
medical and other surgery departments, and a 
modern x-ray machine. The hospital is one 
of the few in the vicinity with open staff. 

Ludington, Mich.—Construction work on 
the new Mason County hospital has been com- 
pleted. Official opening was held Aug. 23 
and 24. 

Marinette, Mich.—The new county hospital, 
constructed by the board of supervisors with 
the assistance of a PWA grant, was formally 
opened on Sept. 3. 

Charlotte, N. C—The new $35,000 Negro 
ward ef the Mecklenburg County sanatorium 
was Officially dedicated July 24. Designed to 
accommodate 60 patients, twice the present 
number, and new and modern in every respect, 
the building will answer a long-felt need for 
tuberculosis facilities. 


Durham, N. C.—Duke hospital on July 30 
completed its first decade of operation, and 
celebrated by opening its newly-built 200- 
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room five floor addition, which will add 113 
beds to present capacity, making 569. 

Goldsboro, N. C.—Dedication ceremonies 
for the million-dollar expansion and improve- 
ment program of the State hospital were held 
July 13, with state officials attending. 

Lakewood, O.—Official dedication of the 
enlarged and remodeled Lakewood hospital 
held July 14 was attended by about 400 per- 
sons. Common Pleas Judge Joy Seth Hurd 
made the dedicatory address, and Mayor Amos 
I. Kauffman presided over the brief cere- 
monies. Improvements consist of a new wing 
and complete remodeling. 

Harrisburg, Pa—Dauphin county's new 
200-bed hospital, erected at a cost of $290,000 
on county-owned land in Swatara township, 
was thrown open to public inspection the first 
week in August. 

Columbia, S. C.—Installation of equipment 
for the new orthopedic hospital was to be com- 
pleted about Aug. 1. All modern means for 
treating cases were to be installed. The hos- 
pital will be operated by Dr. Austin T. Moore 
and his associate, Dr. James T. Green. The 
Moore-Green clinic is in conjunction with the 
institution. 

Construction 

Birmingham, Ala.—West End unit of Bap- 
tist hospital is to have a new brick addition. 

San Francisco, Calif—The city is to have a 
new psychiatric hospital, to be operated by the 
state department of institutions. 

Denver, Colo.—The newest addition to 
Denver General hospital, the Nicholson Me- 
morial building, has been practically com- 
pleted. Construction was made possible 
through a bequest by the late U. S. Senator 
Samuel D. Nicholson, and a grant from the 
PWA. 

Greenwich, Conn.—Present plans provide 
that the proposed new million dollar Green- 
wich hospital is to be a six-story structure, 
instead of five as originally planned. The 
building will accommodate 155 beds, with pro- 
vision for an eventual 300. 

Manchester, Conn.—Contract for erection 
of a three-story addition to Manchester Me- 
morial hospital was awarded in July. The 
new structure will eventually provide 50 addi- 
tional beds to the hospital’s capacity, but for 
the present, the third floor of the addition will 
be left unfinished. 

Miami, Fla.—Negotiations were completed 
July 25 for transfer of a three-acre tract for 
erection of a general hospital and training 
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@ Genuine 
Wilson Soda Lime is now obtainable 
factory-packed in convenient glass 
jars holding approximately one 
pound. Six jars packed in a sturdy 
carton, six cartons to a case. It's an 
easy, time-saving package for the 
hospital or office that uses Soda 
Lime in small quantities. 


P.S. Also supplied as always in the 
economical gallon can and five-gallon 
pail. Correct grades and meshes for 
oxygen therapy, basal metabolism ap- 
paratus, and rebreathing anesthesia 
equipment. 

Order It From Your 
Local Supply House 
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school, to be operated by the Sisters of St. 
Francis. The institution will be known as St. 
Elizabeth's. 

Berwyn, Ill.—Berwyn hospital’s new $275,- 
000 building project was to be started soon 
after Aug. 12. Plans call for erection of a 
new wing to match the present building, and 
a center section connecting the old and new 
wings. The project will increase the present 
capacity of 75 beds to 150-bed capacity, and 
will provide additional facilities, such as a 
second major operating room, a new and en- 
larged laboratory, mew x-ray department, two 
delivery rooms, a new kitchen and laundry. 

Chicago, Ill—Settlement of a $612,500 
pledge made by Harold F. McCormick Me- 
morial institute for infectious diseases for a 
total of $300,000, to be paid in International 
Harvester company stock by the first of next 
year, will clear the way for construction of a 
new hospital for infectious diseases on the 
campus of the U. of Chicago. 

Oblong, Ill—Bids on the new Marion 
Veterans Administration facility were opened 
the first of August. A deficiency bill recently 
passed will provide for 235 general medical 
and 784 domiciliary beds, twice the number 
originally planned. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—A building program, in- 
cluding erection of three buildings, is being 
planned at the Indiana University medical cen- 
ter and the James Whitcomb Riley hospital 
for children. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Ground was broken July 
23 for the new Sunnyside guild recreation 
building, at Marion County Tuberculosis hos- 
pital. The building will have an assembly 
room equipped with sound motion picture 
projection equipment, stage and dressing 
rooms, and reading room facilities. Guild 
members have conducted a variety of activities 
over a period of many years to finance the new 
structure. 

Michigan City, Ind—Work on construction 
of a $75,000 wing to the present state prison 
hospital to replace an old structure now in use 
is expected to begin early next spring, officials 
say. The $75,000 appropriation was allotted 
several years ago, but work was delayed. 

Des Moines, Ia.—A new addition to cost 
$135,000 is under construction at the Veterans 
Administration facility, and should be com- 
pleted this month. The addition makes room 
for 75 more beds and an operating room. 

Hardtner, Kan.—Plans are being drawn up 
for the $125,000 Jacob Aschenbach hospital. 
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Danville, Ky.—Welfare department officials 
expect the new 300-bed state mental! hospital 
to be completed by Dec. 31. 

Greenwell Springs, La—The sum of $90,- 
000 in additional cash has been ‘‘scraped up,” 
to contribute toward construction funds for a 
new addition to Greenwell Springs sanatorium. 
This amount brings to $350,000 the amount 
provided for the building, which will accom- 
modate 125 extra beds. 

Chestertown, Md.—Construction work on 
the $30,000 addition to the Kent and Upper 
Queen Anne’s General hospital is to begin as 
soon as $1,500 more is subscribed. Citizens 
are rallying to the cause, conducting tag days 
and other fund-raising affairs. 

Towson, Md.—Fort Howard has been se- 
lected as the site for the new $1,500,000 
Veterans Administration facility. 

Lawrence, Mass.—The cornerstone of the 
new main building of Lawrence General hos- 
pital was laid May 8. 

Detroit, Mich:—Ground was broken July 31 
for the $850,000 West Side unit of Grace 
hospital. Providing a facility for general med- 
ical, surgical and obstetric cases, with 200 beds 
and 50 bassinets, it will be known as the 
“Miriam Memorial Branch.” 

Jackson, Miss.—The Knights and Daughters 
of Tabor, oldest Negro fraternal order, laid 
the cornerstone to their $50,000 hospital, on 
August 2. 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—A special committee has 
been named to arrange for drawing up plans 
and specifications for a 50-bed addition to the 
present hospital plant. 

Greenville, O.—Definite steps toward com- 
pletely modernizing and enlarging Wayne 
hospital were instituted in July, with the break- 
ing of ground for a $60,000 building addition. 
The new building will increase the capacity 
of the hospital to 48 beds in addition to a 10- 
bed nursery. It will have three main floors 
and a basement equipped for x-ray and lab- 
oratory purposes. Two complete surgical rooms 
will be installed. When the new building is 
completed, a modern obstetrical unit includ- 
ing the nursery will be established on the sec- 
ond floor of the present institution. 

Toledo, O.—Ceremonies for laying of the 
cornerstone of St. Joseph’s hall, at Mercy 
hospital, were held during the second week in 
August. This will be a six-story addition to 
the present building, making provisions for 
100 beds and additional surgical and maternity 
facilities. 
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CONTINUING LEADERSHIP .--- 
1939 +++ BLOOD for Emergencies 


1940—Ser 


N 1939, BAXTER LABORATORIES, 

pioneer in the commercial supply of 
parenteral solutions, adapted its infu- 
sion equipment to Blood Transfusion 
and brought out the already world-re- 
nowned Transfuso-Vac*—now the ac- 
cepted technique for drawing, storing 
and transporting blood, both for imme- 
diate use and for emergencies. 


Still—Death sometimes won while blood 
typing, the search for the required types 
of donor and all the necessary routine 
were being carried through. 


Blood banking was developed ; but trans- 
porting, storing and cross matching still 
set up rigid limitations. Then—under 
the driving necessity of day by day 


emergencies — science developed the. 


Serum and Plasma technique, with their 
widely recognized advantages . . . 


And now—BAXTER offers: 
1. The CENTRI-VAC—acomplete closed 


technique for centrifuging and pre- 
paring cither Serum or Plasma** 


2. The. PLASMA - VAC—complete equip- 
ment for aspirating the Serum or 
Plasma from the Centri-Vac**, 
storing it, if necessary, for an ex- 
tended period, and administering 
it at any moment, without delay 
and without typing. 


**Professional bulletins dealing with these 
revolutionary new techniques, and estab- 
lishing their significance as surgical ad- 
vances of the first rank, will be sent to 
professional inquirers. 
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Serum is an effective agent in 
combating all the effects of 
severe hemorrhage and resultant 
secondary shock except the loss 
of red blood cells, which is not 
‘serious unless very extensive. 

“Human Serum as a ~ 

Substitute,” Levinson, S. 

et al., J.A.M.A. 114:6, SS 
Feb. 10, 1940. 




















Plasma appears to be the ideal 
material for the reestablishment 
of proper circulation in second- 
ary shock. ... It is entirely safe 
and free from reactions and may 
be used in large and repeated 
doses. Plasma so prepared is 
ready for instant use.— “The 

Use of Citrated Plasma in 
the Treatment of Secondary 
Shock,” Strumia, M. M., et al., 
J.A.M.A, 114:14, 1337, April 
6, 1940. 










Excessive hemoconcentration 
may be prevented by small re- 
peated transfusions of Plasma. 

—“Plasma Transfusion in the 

Treatment of the Fluid Shift 
in Severe Burns,” Elkinton, 
J. R., et al., Annals of Sur- 
gery 112:1, 150, July, 1940. 













Plasma without cross matching 
is both safe and convenient. 
No reactions were observed when 
Gf plasma, separated by centrifuging, 
(| was employed fresh or preserved 
either by refrigeration or by the 
lyophile process.—"“The Intrav- 

enous Use of Serum and 

Plasma, Fresh and Preserved,” 

Strumia, M. M., et al., Annals 
of Surgery, 111:4, 623, April, 
1940. 



















Plasma should be an ideal sub- 
stitute for whole blood in emer- 
gency treatment of shock and 
hemorrhage from war wounds 
# ... Plasma can be stored fpr a 
h long period of time, and trans- 
H ported long distances safely.— 
“A Technique for the Prepara- 
tion of a Substitute for Whole 
Blood Adaptable for Use Dur- 
ing War Conditions,” Tatum, 
W. L.. et al., Military Sur- 
geon, 85:6, 481, Dec., 1939. 



















Neutralization of agglutinins by 
both tissue and serum of the re- 
cipient also explains the safety 
of serum or plasma transfusions, 
without blood grouping and com- 
patability tests. — “Suppression 
of Iso-Agglutinins and the Sig- 
nificance of the Phenomenon 
in Serym Transfusions,” Levin- 
son, S. G., et al., J.A.M.A, 
114:21, 2097, May 25, 1940. 










**THE CENTRI-VAC 
A complete closed technique for 
centrifuging and preparing either 
Serum or Plasma. 
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McKinney, Tex.—The new addition to Mc- 
Kinney City hospital is reported as making 
steady and rapid progress. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Facilities at Pinecrest 
sanitarium, already the largest state tuberculosis 
sanitarium in West Virginia, are to be greatly 
increased in the near future. Release of $125,- 
000 for the local institution out of the con- 
tingent budget, will provide for an addition 
to the nurses’ home, and homes for three doc- 
tors on the sanitarium grounds. The nurses’ 
home addition will consist of 36 rooms for 
72 nurses, and will be added to the present 
nurses’ home on the grounds. In addition, 
the board of control also authorized from un- 
expended appropriations, the spending of $15,- 
000 for an addition to the dairy barn, and 
of $10,000 for a laundry addition. 

Miscellaneous 

Batesville, Ark.—Dr. O. J. T. Johnston has 
recently sold his interest in the Johnston and 
Craig hospital to Dr. M. S. Craig. 

Pueblo, Colo.—The number of patients at 
Colorado State hospital has increased 53% in 
the last decade, figures show. 

Chicago, IIl—Hospital bills paid by the 
Plan for Hospital Care now total $1,446,776, 
the management reported recently, after a 
statistical summary sent to its 80 participating 
hospitals. 

Chicago, Ill—Women’s and Children’s hos- 
pital celebrates its 75th anniversary this year. 

Chicago, Ill—A total of $1,446,776 in hos- 
pital bills has been paid for members of the 
Plan for Hospital Care. Bills paid in the 
plan’s 80 member hospitals in this area totaled 
$528,785 for the first six months of this year, 
compared with $324,543 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1939. Bills have been paid for 
31,888 members, who have spent 223,681 days 
in hospitals. 

Shelby, N. C.—Dr. E. S. Rankin, head of 
the Duke Endowment for hospitals in the 
Carolinas, has recommended enlargement of 
the Shelby hospital by at least 40 beds as soon 
as possible. 

Cincinnati, O.—Possibilities are being in- 
vestigated for establishing a bureau at Gen- 
etal hospital to give medical and laboratory 
examinations to drivers charged with operating 
their vehicles while intoxicated. 

Middletown, O.—An emergency ordi- 
nance, appropriating $5,000 for the general 
fund to be transferred to Middletown hos- 
pital, has been passed unanimously by the 
city commissioners. 
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Toledo, O.—St. Vincent's hospital recently 
suffered a $35,000 damage in a fire caused by 
defective wiring. 

Youngstown, O.—A new “rotating staff” of 
79 doctors has been chosen for the Mahoning 
Tuberculosis sanatorium. 

Altus, Okla—The Altus City hospital, 
which has always operated at a loss, amount- 
ing to about $5,000 for the past six years, has 
been leased for a 10-year period by Miss Cora 
B. Murray, supt. of the Murray Memorial hos- 
pital, Dodge City, Kan. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Baroness Erlanger hos- 
pital has been approved for residency in ob- 
stetrics by the A.M.A. 

Gifts and Bequests 

Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford Retreat is 
one of five beneficiaries in the will of the late 
Richmond P. Paine, of Norfolk, Conn., which 
provides a trust fund of about $500,000. 

Winsted, Conn.—Litchfield County hospital 
shares with four other charitable institutions in 
the trust fund of about $500,000 provided in 
the will of the late Richmond P. Paine, of 
Norfolk, Conn. 

Carrollton, Ill—Mrs. Virginia Boyd Kel- 
sey has contributed $150,000 toward build- 
ing a hospital in the city. The gift was made 
in memory of her parents. 

Chicago, Ill—Another gift of $50,000 from 
Edith L. Patterson, Sterling, Ill., as additional 
endowment for Patterson cancer clinic at Passa- 
vant hospital, has been received by the in- 
stitution. The clinic is part of the hospital in- 
stitute which was established by Miss Patterson 
with $540,000 donated in 1938 as a memo- 
rial to her brother, Floyd Elroy Patterson, 
pioneer steel man. 

Martinsville, Ind—Supt. Maud Woodward, 
of Morgan County Memorial hospital, has re- 
cently announced a bequest of $7,000 from 
the William Eslinger estate. 

Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts General hos- 
pital is to share with another institution in one- 
third of an estate of $3,500,00 left by the Rev. 
Alexander Mercer. 

Boston, Mass.—Children’s hospital of Bos- 
ton, Boston Lying-In, Boston Floating hospi- 
tal, each are to receive $5,000 by the will 
of William A. McKenney, Brookline, Mass. 

Clarksdale, Miss.—Mrs. Gerald Fitzgerald 
has donated six acres of ground valued at about 
$6,000 for a site for erection of a hospital 
for Negroes. Efforts will be made to secure 
government help in erecting the institution, 
which will cost about $100,000. Mrs. Fitz- 
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demand the greater rigidity and balance of 1/3 
more steel — the Mikro-keen edges created by 
longer bevels — and now the new refinement in 
edging: Lustre Edge. Like Crescent’s other basic 
improvements in blade making it is another step 
forward, toward absolute perfection in surgical 
blades — another reason why discriminating 
surgeons 
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CL. d<. / Vurses: Write for information 
about the A.C.M.I. American made ureteral 
catheters. They are made in America exclu- 
sively of American materials. Nylon, the sen- 
sational new product of DuPont, was selected 
for the woven foundation of thirty-two continu- 
ous threads. Both x-ray and non-x-ray ureteral 
catheters, graduated and non-graduated have 
woven eyes. They are durable. They may be 
boiled or autoclaved. Body acids do not affect Woven eve completed 
them. They have increased drainage capac- 

ity. Their cost definitely represents an econ- 

omy. Write for illustrated literature with prices 

and specifications. 
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gerald gave the tract of land in honor of the 
memory of her late husband. 

Kosciusko, Miss.—A gift of $20,000 from 
Mrs. Montford Jones, of Bristow, Okla., to 
Montfort Jones hospital, has assured the carry- 
ing out of plans fa enlarging the local in- 
stitution. The hospital first became a reality 
through donations by Mrs. Jones. 

Camden, N. J.—Cooper hospital has _re- 
ceived $320,000 from the Campbell Soup com- 
pany, to build a wing which will be a memo- 
rial to Dr. John Thompson Dorrance, late 
president of the company. 

Orange, N. J.—A bequest of $5,000 for a 
bed in New Jersey Orthopedic hospital and 
dispensary has been made by the late Ruth 
Marsh, in memory of her mother, Matilda 
Beasley Marsh. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Mercy hospital is bene- 
ficiary of $4,000, according to terms of the 
will of the late Anna A. Russell. It will be 
used to endow a room in memory of her par- 
ents and brother. 

Circleville, O.—The late Arthur C. Wilkes 
has left a $5,000 trust fund to Berger hos- 
pital, the money to be used to defray expenses 
at the institution. 

Hamilton, O.—Part of a bequest made by 
Eugene H. Hughes, of Liberty township, will 
amount to more than one million dollars, 
for construction of a hospital in Butler 
county for treatment of tubercular patients. 

Warren, O.—A contribution of $500 to St. 
Joseph’s Riverside hospital has been made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hughes. 

Norristown, Pa.—Montgomery County hos- 
pital receives $2,000 from the will of the late 
William Stephens, of New Centerville. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Dr. David Riesman, 
whose death occurred June 3, ordered a be- 
quest of $2,000 to the medical board of Phila- 
delphia General hospital, to “encourage re- 
search on the part of the staff.” 

Philadelphia, Pa——Germantown _ hospital 
has been willed $2,000 from Miss Harriet 
Huntley. 

West Chester, Pa—Chester County hospital 
received $3,000, and Homeopathic hospital 
$5,000, from the will of Mabel S. Matlack. 

Spartanburg, S. C—The Duke Endow- 
ment has contributed $16,666 toward con- 
struction of a two-story wing at Spartanburg 
General hospital. 

Shelton, Wash.—Shelton General hospital 
has received a bequest of $25,000 as a gift 
from Mrs. Agnes H. Anderson, Seattle. 
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Equipment 

Freeport, Ill—The hospital guild has pre- 
sented Deaconess hospital with a new, im- 
proved obstetrical table. 

Calumet, Mich.—The hospital guild of St. 
Joseph’s hospital has recently purchased an 
incubator for the maternity department of the 
institution. 

Pontiac, Mich.—A supply of surgical in- 
struments, several sets of portable bed sides 
and a new stretcher cart have been donated to 
General hospital by the Norton Avenue guild, 
according to recent announcement of Supt. W. 
K. Hargreaves. The city is also purchasing 12 
additional beds and some equipment to aug- 
ment that now in use. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Laundry equipment 
costing about $16,000 is to be purchased for 
Minneapolis General hospital. 


Community Helps 

Chicago, Ill—Oct. 9 is the date chosen by 
members of the Englewood hospital woman's 
auxiliary for their annual card party and tea, 
proceeds of which will be used for the chil- 
dren’s ward of the hospital. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Tri Kappa sorority has 
contributed to a state fund, out of which a 
$1,000 gift has been presented to the James 
Whitcomb Riley hospital for children. This 
contribution made a total of nearly $13,000 
which has been presented to the institution. 
It has been appropriated specifically for re- 
decoration and reconditioning of the hospital 
cubicle established several years ago by the 
sorority. 

Bar Harbor, Me.—The annual fancy dress 
ball for the benefit of Mount Desert Island 
hospital was held Aug. 15. 

Toledo, O.—Money collected from the 
President’s Birthday Balls since 1934 will be 
spent to equip each of the eight general 
hospitals in Toledo with resuscitators. 

Dallas, Tex.—Six clubs and individuals have 
furnished hospital rooms at Texas Children’s 
hospital, and others have donated additional 
equipment such as wheel chairs, towels and 
gowns. 

Drives 

Carrollton, Ill—vThe Christian church is 
donating $200 to furnish and equip a room 
in the Boyd Memorial hospital. 

Erie, Pa—A campaign to raise $100,000 for 
St. Vincent's hospital was launched July 23. 
The fund is being raised to repay money bor- 
rowed last year for the construction of three 
new buildings. 
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ends in defeat. However, there is one sure way to be 
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A Book for South American 
Hospitals 

The first edition of El Libro del Hospital 
Moderno, the book of the modern hospital, 
prepared in Spanish for the benefit of hospitals 
in Central and South America countries, has 
just been released by the Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. 

The book summarizes information on the 
basic philosophy and practice guiding hospitals 
in the U. S., and the publication will be dis- 
tributed to all of the hospitals, clinics, medical 
schools and leading health and welfare of- 
ficials of the Latin American countries, as well 
as to some of the leading medical men. 

The text is generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams and floor plans, and contains 
a directory of hospital products and a catalog 
section. The book, says this publishing com- 
pany, is a “contribution to better understand- 
ing and closer relations among the hospital 


people of the Americas.” 
fe 


Perfected: New Radium Controls 

Hospitals employing radium or high-vol- 
tage x-rays will be interested in two new 
radium control instruments, portable in form, 
which the National Bureau of Standards has 
just perfected. 

The first of the instruments is suitable 
for measuring low gamma-ray intensities, 
down to the equivalent of 0.1 microgram of 
radium. The second is a dosage meter for 
gamma-rays which indicates dosage in terms 
of roentgens per day, and in addition gives 
a visual and audible alarm when this dosage 
reaches the maximum permissible amount 
of 0.1 roentgen per day. It will also give 
warning of excessive general exposures when- 
ever large sources of gamma-radiation are 
present, as from radium, high-voltage tubes 


and cyclotrons. 
~~+~—+——— 


A Camera with An Electrical 


“Brain” 

Looks as though a new x-ray camera by 
Westinghouse is about to introduce a new 
era in x-ray photography. Called the “Fluo- 
radex,’ this camera, the only one of its 
kind in existence, is a new addition to the 
diagnostic department equipment at Engle- 
wood (N. J.) hospital. 

The Fluoradex is expected to considerably 
aid in quick and accurate diagnosis, as it 
can take stereopic views and 1/60th second 
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exposures, which means that doctors can see 
the delicate structures of a beating heart or 
a breathing lung, in three dimensions, at 
any moment of their cycle. 

This is the only device of its kind with 
fully automatic control, its manufacturers 
say. The camera's electric “brain,” com- 
posed of 20 relays, automatically accom- 
plishes functions which operators heretofore 
had to do by hand. Instead of the intricate 





An operator setting the controls on the Fluoradex. 


pre-setting of the machine before the ex- 
posure, the technician now merely sets three 
pointers which indicate voltage, current and 
split-second timing. 

The new camera will be used under the 
direction of Dr. J. Bennett Edwards, prom- 
inent Englewood hospital radiologist, who 
has been a pioneer in the x-ray field. 


A New Manual for Mothers 

Have you seen the new Baby Care Manual? 
Hospitals in every state in the union were on 
the mailing list of the new quarterly, designed 
to be given by hospitals to the mothers of 
newborn infants. 

This attractive pink and blue booklet carries 
68 pages of articles on infant care, selected 
from The Parents’ Magazine, which is also 
published by The Parents’ Institute, Inc. 

In addition to 24 articles, the July issue car- 
ries eight different child development record 
charts. 
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PRACTICES — hospitals — furnished — and sold — 
Locations for doctors and dentists. Write me your 
wants. F. V. Kniest, 1537 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. 











THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


M. Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


NURSE EXECUTIVES—(a) Director of nursing and 
principal of school of nursing; general hospital averag- 
ing 150 beds; 40 students; graduate staff of 46; $200, 
maintenance. (b) Director of nurses to take charge of 
nursing service of school in midwestern hospital of 200 
beds; school averages 30 students; fall appointment. 
(c) Educational director; modern plant of 250 beds; 
school averages 100 students ; hospital integral part of 
community life; well-qualified person who can succeed 
director of nurses required; must have personal qual- 
ifications enabling | to counsel and guide her stu- 
dents; East. No. 

INSTRUCTORS—(a) Teaching supervisor in surgical nurs- 
ing; degree, experience in teaching and supervision re- 
quired; university medical center. (b) Science; experi- 
ence in supervision or administration as well as teaching 
advantageous; well-known Pennsylvania hospital; $125, 
maintenance. (c) Nursing arts; midwestern hospital 
of 250 beds, located in city of 300,000; about $135, 
maintenance. (d) Science; a institution with 
enrollment of 70, South. No. 694. 


SUPERVISORS—(a) Head nurse ra medical and surgical 
floor; fairly large hospital; no training school; $120, 
artial maintenance; Pacific Coast. (b) Supervisor and 
ead nurse for men’s and women’s departments; large 
general hospital; New England. (c) Charge nurse; 
small unit of private hospital for nervous and mental 
diseases; psychiatric training required; midwest.  (d) 
Out-patient supervisor; American hospital located in 
American and British colony in South America; well- 
equipped institution; pleasant climate; hospital staffed 
by Americans; knowledge of Spanish desirable. (e) 
Obstetrical and surgical nurse for one of leading hos- 
pitals in the Islands; post-graduate training; at least 
one year’s Bs gyre required. (f) Obstetrical super- 


visor and head nurse; beautiful new hospital; eastern 
metropolis. (g) Operating-room supervisor; 275-bed 
hospital; easterner, college trained; minimum entrance 


salary $125, maintenance. (h) Orthopedic supervisor to 
succeed woman who has held position 10 years; uni- 
versity medical center. No. 695. 


GENERAL DUTY NURSES—(a) Several for hospital lo- 
cated few miles from heart of New York. rotating serv- 
ice; $75, maintenance. (b) Three; general duty nurses; 
fairly large private hospital operated by several phy- 
Sicians; northern California. No. 696. 


ANAESTHETISTS—(a) Anaesthetist qualified to serve as 
assistant superintendent; small hospital averaging 20 
patients ; midwest. (b) Assistant anaesthetist; popular 
and fashi resort town; New * wealead. 
? Anaestherist; fairly large hospital; Chicago suburb. 

697. 





DIETITIAN—Dietitian to take charge of department; 125- 
bed hospital; southwest; $120, maintenance. No. 698. 
TECHNICIANS—(a) X-ray and laboratory technician; 
— hospital averaging 80 patients; $95, maintenance ; 
ur’s ride from nation’s capital. (b) Graduate nurse 
qualified in x-ray; private hospital; winter resort, Flor- 
ida; $90, maintenance. (c) X-ray technician for inter- 
esting appointment with midwestern col'ege; primarily 
research position; degree required. (d) Graduate nurse 
qualified in laboratory work; knowledge of x-ray tech- 
nique desired but not required ; interesting position with 
large industrial company; $125; Texas. (e) Young 
bag pharmacist; 200-bed hospital ; vicinity Detroit. 
0. 





Northwest Institute of 
Medical Technology, Inc. 


Its Aims and Purposes 
(No. 76 of a series) 


It is significant that many hospitals. and 
other institutions operating clinical labora- 
tories are no longer taking apprentices to 
train for this work. They have found it 
decidedly advantageous to empley scientific- 
ally trained technicians such as those trained 
by Northwest Institute and whose training 
includes everything necessary in chemistry 
and other sciences in addition to carefully 
supervised laboratory work on selected speci- 
men material. 

A summary of the subject matter included 
in Northwest Institute courses in clinical 
and X-ray laboratory technique is outlined 
in our catalog. We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy for your files. 


A_ school’s worth can 
only be measured by the 
ability of its graduates. 





3419 E. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Without cost to you any of the literature listed below will be forwarded 
promptly by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number, and address this magazine, 43 East Ohio Street, 


Room 1016, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 169—Safety Patches for Rubber Goods. Re- 
pair punctures and snags. Easy to use — takes 
just a minute. Makes gloves, bottle, sheeting, etc., 
last twice as long and cuts replacement expense. 
Samples free on request. 





No. 5—Special Recipes and Food Lists for Wheat, 
Egg and Milk-Free Diets. 15 pages of recipes 
for special diet cases. This allergy diet book 
contains lists of foods to avoid and foods allowed 
in wheat-, egg- and milk-free diets. Also general 
suggestions to aid the patient in avoiding for- 
bidden foods. Low Calorie Diet Lists for 1200 
and 1700 calories also sent upon request. 





No. 170—Plaster Casts — Their Preparation in 
the hospital. Beautifully bound, well illustrated 
booklet (70 pages) demonstrating the making of 
plaster of Paris casts. A practical manual for nurs- 
ing school instruction and cast-room guidance. 
No. 89—Irritating Properties of Cigarette Smoke. 
This reprint is interesting data to all men and 
women who are cigarette smokers. Three re- 
prints containing clinical observations on the in- 
fluence of certain hygroscopic agents from cig- 
arettes, are available. Scientific studies written 
in an understandable manner. 





No. 164—Requirements of Sterilization in Pressure 
Sterilizers. This booklet includes a blue print 
which is a “time and temperature” chart upon 
which is plotted the thermal death points at which 
organic life is destroyed. Liberal quotations from 
well known authoritative bacteriologists are given. 





No. 161—Toast Treats for the Hospital Diet. 15 
pages of recipes and suggestions for making diet 
trays attractive and appetizing. Suggested menus 
and recipes. = 


No. 54—Infected Wound Therapy. 30-page book- 
let telling in plain words the course of infection 
and how it may be treated. 


No. 160—Glass Coffee Brewer. 16-page booklet 
illustrates and describes equipment for every hos- 
pital need. Presents modern technique for brew- 
ing wholesome coffee in any desired volume -— 
flavor-protected against metal contact, boiling or 
over-steeping. 
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No. 157—Timing Device for Pressure Sterilizers. 
Complete literature describing Tempotherm, the 
latest development to indicate both time and tem- 
perature in an autoclave sent upon request. This 
device does not start timing until a temperature 
of 250° has been reached in the air exhaust line 
(the coldest part of the sterilizer). Can be in- 
stalled on any autoclave. 


No. 101—A Study of Hyperpyrexia Reaction Fol- 
lowing Intravenous Therapy. Twelve-page reprint 
containing interesting facts and conclusions regard- 
ing the use of intravenous solutions. 





No. 25—Recipe Book and Food Charts. Tempting 
and nourishing foods for the convalescent. Also a 
useful collection of charts showing the phosphorus, 
calcium, calorie and vitamin content of various 
familiar foods. 


No. 171—Practical Specifications for Surgical 
Blades. An interesting pamphlet describing the 
specifications developed and used by a well known 
manufacturer of surgical instruments for the past 
20 years as a standard for their own blades. 





No. 18—Bandage Technique. Explains in detail 
the technic for bandaging arms, legs, hands, feet. 
abdomen, chest and head, as well as the use of 
bandages for bloodless surgery and diathermy. 
Fully illustrated, it will be a helpful aid in all 
cases where pressure, support and passive massage 
are indicated. 


No. 168—Tested Quantity Recipe Service. Quan- 
tity food service recipes for a new sugar-free gela- 
tin dessert sent hospitals upon request. Approved 
by the Council on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. Can be safely used to vary menus of 
those with a limited carbohydrate tolerance; those 
who want to keep down their calories, and those 
on sugar-restricted diets. Samples also will be 
sent upon inquiry. 


No. 24—Use and Testing of Sphygmomanometers. 
This publication contains a description of the char- 
acteristics of blood pressure in the human body, 
description of the methods and instruments used, 
and a resume of results obtained in an investiga- 
tion of the performance of pressure indicators used 
in blood pressure measurements. 
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"Your rubber goods will last twice as ag 
SY) And keep your budget from going wrong, 
Punctures and snags we'll fix for you 
As neat and strong and safe as new. 

Torn gloves and bottles need never irk 
lf we're brought in to do the work!" 





Hundreds of hospitals now use this safe, economical way to double 
the service of their rubber goods. It’s the sensible thing to do. 


ee | B= Zand LATEX 
YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


E-Z PATCHES for repairing 

punctures and tears in acid 

cured rubber gloves. S§ A T Cc Ye E ‘i 
100 patches $1.00 afely 

ZATEX PATCHES / re- 

fr lacx goves and wdc |} FOR ALL RUBBER GOODS 


100 patches $1.00 





ZATEX PATCHES for re- *Request FREE test samples 

pairing punctures and _ tears 

eum oe | THE £7 PATCH COMPANY 
50 patches $1.00 AKRON, OHIO 















Cffective eed ns 


effectiveness of nomical because it may be 
“ai Solution of prepared inthe dispensary in 
Mercurochrome as a pre-_ stock quantities at low cost. 
operative skin disinfectant It is also available in bottles 
has been demonstrated by and in bulk packages for 


| (DIBROW-OXYMERCURI-FLUORESCEINSOOU™M) [IE extensive clinical use for hospital use. 
wee many years. It has the ad- 


FOR SKIN DISINFECTION } . . 
« Rimesrtion is not otered wo ie tere Vanntages that application 
lution, which i: al | 


ecommended 
eee rtd pope does not Cause irritation, 


mall or on delicate mucous us mee tH 


5 “eee | it dries quickly, the color 
gre 0 om: Na, veo BEE indicates the extent to , a oo 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Int. | which it has been applied, (Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) H.W. & D. 


BALTIMORE, MD. stock solutions do not Every H. W. & D. product is in- 


. vestigated and proved chemi- 
deteriorate. cally, pharmacologically, and Pecos 


, " bacteriologically in our laborato- 
Surgical Solution of _ ries before marketing. 





Literature and formula will 
be sent on request. 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Mercurochrome* is eco-  *Mercurochrome 2% in alcohol-acetone-aqueous solution. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 








September. 1940 
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Thyloquinone in Oil 


(Squibb 2-Methyl-], 4-Naphthoquinone) 





It has been shown that vitamin K-active compounds 
have a definite practical importance in the preven- 
tion and control of certain hemorrhagic states caused 
by a lowered prothrombin content of the blood 
associated with vitamin K deficiency. 

Under the auspices of The Squibb Institute for 
Medical Research, Thyloquinone has been investi- 
gated extensively as regards its chemical, physical, 
biologic and pharmacologic properties, and its clin- 
ical actions, uses, limitations and toxicity. These 
studies!+2,3,4,5,6 and others, demonstrate clearly the 
remarkable vitamin K activity of this compound, 
show it to be powerfully prothrombinogenic, and to 
have a favorable therapeutic index. 

Thyloquinone is more rapidly utilized than nat- 
ural prothrombinogenic vitamin K, or Kg, and is 
more potent—i.e. it is effective in smaller dosage 
than either K; or Ke. Its appreciably lower cost 
increases its field of usefulness. It is indicated in 
conditions where the blood has a subnormal pro- 
thrombin content because of vitamin K deficiency 
such as obstructive jaundice, biliary fistula, hemor- 
rhagic disease of the newborn and certain hepatic 
and intestinal derangements. 


Two Forms for Oral Administration 


Thyloquinone in Oil in 5 cc., 10 cc., and 50 cc. 
vials, each 1 cc. of corn oil containing 1 mg. 
Thyloquinone. 

Thyloquinone in Oil in Microcaps, representing | 
mg. Thyloquinone in corn oil, individually sani- 
taped, in boxes of 20, 50 and 100. ‘‘Microcap”’ is 
the Squibb trade-marked name for miniature, pre- 
cision-filled gelatin capsules. 

1 Ansbacher, S., and Fernholz, E.: J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
61:1924, 1939. 

2 Ansbacher, S.; Fernholz, E.; and Maren. H. B:: 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 42: 655, 

3 Ansbacher, S., and Fernholz, E.: Paha 90:215, 1939. 

# Ansbacher, S.; Fernholz, E.;and Dolliver, M. A.: Proc. 
Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 43: 652, 1940. 

5 eo J. E., and Fliegelman, M. T.: J. A. M. A. 
114:400, 1940. 

6 Andrus, W. DeW., and Lord, J. W., Jr.: J. A. M. A. 
114:1336, 1940. 

For literature address the Professional Service 
Department, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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Po ail 
THE 


Ina 


MODEL 


vv 1S MORE CONVENIENT vY SAVES REPAIR BILLS 
LEGIBLE FROM ANY POSITION vv EXTREMELY DURABLE 
PORTABLE TO ALL DEPARTMENTS 1S UNFAILINGLY ACCURATE 


IT’S THE BAUMANOMETER FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 





[\ the short space of time since its introduction—one year ago— 
the STANDBY Model Baumanometer has made a name for itself 
in hospitals all over the country. 


It stands sturdily on the floor by desk, bedside or operating table 
—giving automatic eye-level readings from either sitting or standing 
position because of the EXACTILT scale—another Baum innovation. 

It is the practical instrument for anesthetist's use—always ready 
for instant bloodpressure taking, yet never in the way. So light (7 
pounds) a nurse can carry it from room to room easily. 

You can have no adequate conception of the value of this instru- 
ment to your hospital's bloodpressure problems until you have seen 
it in actual use right in your own institution. Your supply dealer will 
gladly send one for your inspection and trial. 





STANDARD FOR BLOODPRESSURE 


W: A. BAUM CO., INc., NEW YORK 


SINCE 1916 ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BLOODPRESSURE APPARATUS EXCLUSIVELY 








Despite all the aggressive consumer 

advertising campaigns, millions of 
dollars’ worth of vitamin products are pre- 
scribed each year. It is this ethical market that 
fli Lilly and Company seeks. Never adver- 
tised nor displayed to the public, never advo- 
cated for use except under professional direc- 
tion, the Lilly Line of vitamin products is 
truly “The Physician’s Line.” Hospital phar- 
macies should make available to staff mem- 
bers and attending physicians a complete 
assortment of Lilly Vitamin Products in all 
their various forms. Of particular interest are 
Gelseals, distinctive for their high concentra- 
tion and consequent small dosage. 





GELSEALS ALPHALIN 
(Vitamin A, Lilly) 

Each gelseal contains 10,000 U.S.P. 

units vitamin A. 


GELSEALS ALPHA-DELTALIN 
(Vitamins A and D, Lilly) 
Each gelseal contains 10,000 U.S.P. 
units vitamin A, and 1,000 U.S.P. 

units vitamin D. 


GELSEALS HEPICEBRIN 
(Vitamins A, B,, Ba, C, and D, Lilly) 
Each gelseal contains 10,000 U.S.P. 
units vitamin A, 200 International 
units vitamin B;, 40 Sherman units 
vitamin Bg, 500 International units 
vitamin C, and 1,000 U.S.P. units 


vitamin D. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «© Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. 











